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ABSTRACT 

The evaluation of administrative and s 
personnel is receiving increasing attention by State 1 
the public at large, and the education profession. At 
States now mandate p'^riodic, formal evaluations of adm 
supervisory personnel in their public schools. As a re 
State mandates and the public's concern for accountabi 
education, increasing numbers of school systems are de 
revising procedures and instruments to assess the admi 
effectiveness of their staffs. This report, which incl 
sample forms and instruments, examines the evaluation 
administrative personnel from threeaspects: the purpos 
of staff evaluation in both education and industry; th 
State legislatures and education agencies; and the use 
administrative evaluation systems and instruments in s 
school systems. (Author/HH) 
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FOREWORD 

The evaluation of administrative and supervisory personnel Is receiv- 
ing increasing attention by state legislatures, the public at large, and 
the education profession • At least nine states now mandate periodic, 
foinnal evaluations of administrative and supervisory personnel in their 
public schools. As a result of these state mandates and the public's 
conoetn for accountability in education, increasing numbers of school 
systems are developing and revising procedures and instruments 
to assess the administrative effectiveness of their staffs. 

this ERS Report examines the evaluation of administrative personnel 
from three aspects i the purpose and process of staff evaluation in both 
education and industry; the actions of state legislatures and education 
agencies; and the use of administrative evaluation systems and instru- 
ments in selected local school systems. 

EES is grateful to the officials of the state education depart- 
ments and local school systems for providing information and 
materials included in this Report. 

Glen Robinson 
Director of Research 
Educational Research Service 
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INTRODUCTION 



Formal evaluation of school administrators 
id a recent development in the widespread move-* 
tnetit toward educational accountability. Indi- 
eatlve of thid development is the mandating of 
ddminidtrative evaluation in seven states since 
19*70. In addition, ERS surveys indicate that 
the percentage of large school districts 
(entolling 25,000 or more) conducting formal 
evaluatloils of school administrators has 
increased from less than AO percent in 1968 
to mote than 54 percent in 1971. Available 
evidence Indicates that the percentage has 
continued to increase since 1971. 

Traditionally, business and industry have 
led in the development and implementation of 
coiiiprehenslve management appraisal programs. 
Education^ by contrast, has had relatively 
little experience with formal administrative 
evaluation«*-especially with the integration 
of evaluation and other organizational pro- 
cesses. Administrative evaluation in the past 
has been largely an isolated process, based on 
an individual supervisory style and consisting 
of a superior's assessment of the personal 
characteristics or performance of the adminis- 
trator. Usually the assessment focused on such 
nebulous administrative qualities as "integrity" 
and "leadership abilities." 

Recently, however, educators have incor- 
porated the knowledge derived from research and 
from business experience in developing new 
evaluation programs for educational adminis- 
trators. Many evaluation programs are now 
integrated with other organizational functions. 
Procedures such as evaluation^^by-objectiveS) 
assessment by subordinates > and team 



accountability have been introduced. Proponents 
of such innovative procedures in education are 
optimistic about the effects that evaluation can 
have upon both administrative and organizational 
performance. Others have doubts about the appro- 
priateness of applying such procedures in the 
area of education. 

Due to its potential impact on education, 
administrative evaluation is examined in this 
ERS fiepovt. An analysis of the evaluation pro- 
cess and an overview of national evaluation 
practices are presented* The Repovt is based 
upon: (1) a search of relevant books and arti- 
cles published since 1970, (2) a selective review 
of the research that has formed the experimental 
basis for current evaluation theories and prac** 
tices, and (3) surveys of state-mandated and 
local school district evaluation programs. 

A singular, uniform definition of evaluation 
is not advanced in this Reports Evaluation pro- 
cesses vary widely depending upon J (1) the focus 
of evaluation (in other words, the evaluative 
criteria selected due to their as3umed relation- 
ship to administrative effectiveness); (2) the 
specific evaluation procedures and instruments 
utilized; and (3) the general function of admin- 
istrative evaluation within the educational 
organization. 

These three aspects of evaluation are 
analyzed in terms of research results, theory, 
and practice in the two sections titled "Purposes 
ot Evaluation" and "The Evaluation Process." As 
the evaluation process has become integrated with 
other organizational processes?, its function has 
broadened* In both theory and practice, the pur- 
pose of evaluation has changed from a means of 

h 
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judgment to a medium for planning, job specifi- 
cation! conununicationt monitoring, coordination, 
and recognition. 

Information related to the focus and pro-* 
cedures of evaluation also are noted in tUi^ 
Report, Criteria currently used in evaluation 
include administrative characteristics, adminis*^ 
trative functions, and organizational results. 
In. general, the administrator's relationship to 
the systems-Including communication, decision- 
making, and evaluation of staff — have become 
tha focus of evaluation. 

Research results presented in this Report 
suggest that changes in methods as well as focus 
of evaluation ate needed. Halpin and Croft con* 
elude that there is "strong and convincing evi- 
dence that many of the measures which have been 
used in education as purported indices of a 
schooirs •effectiveness,' or of an administra- 
tor's ^effectiveness,' do not justify the blind 
confidence that many of us have placed in them 
[65:82]/'* Regarding the rating of principals 



^ References cited in the body of the text 
are noted by numbers within brackets. The mm'- 
het^ before the colon indicates the entry rjmber 
within the bibliography beginning on page llf^; 
th^ nwiher follo^jing the colon imioates the 
page within the entry. If no colon appears, 
the citation refers to the entire entry^ Mul'- 
tiple citations are separated by semicolons^ 



by their superintendent, which has been the 
customary method of evaluation, Halpin and Croft 
state that "serious questions can be raised about 
both the relevance and dependability of such 
ratings [65:82] /' Alternative evaluation methods 
that have been developed and implemented are 
included in "The Evaluation Process^^ section* 

A major portion of this Report Is devoted 
to surveys of administrative evaluation pro- 
cedures In use at the local school district level 
and to examples of various evaluative fotrms and 
materials in use. Recent trends in administrative 
evaluation are noted in the two sections titled 
"State-Mandated Evaluation" and "Survey of Local 
School District Evaluation Procedures." Sample 
forms and materials from ten school districts 
are reproduced; these represent a variety of 
evaluation programs currently used by SGhool 
districts. The sample materials are presented 
only as concrete illustrations of current 
practices, which may be studied and considered 
in relation to the available research, theory, 
and evaluative techniques presented In this 
Report* The inclusion of these examples does 
not imply endorsement or approval by ERS. 
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PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 



The many purposes of administrative evalu- 
atloh can be divided Into two general categories: 
those serving primarily as a means and those 
serving ptimarlly as an emi. When evaluation 
functions as an end^ it results in a specific 
culminating judgment regarding administrative 
performance. This judgment may be used as 
justification for merit salary Increases, pro- 
motion, demotion, transfers, Inservice training, 
self ^development objectives, and similar person- 
nel decisions; however, the evaluation process 
has fulfilled 1,^ function as soon as the judg«* 
oent Is reached* The focus Is on the individual 
and his or her performance* 

When evaluation serves as a meamt It 
funcf.lons as an on-*golng commuuication, feedback, 
adjustment, and assistance process* Evaluation 
Is an integral part of the total management sys^ 
tern and is interrelated with decision-making, 
resource allocation, goal development, and other 
administrative functions. The focus is on 
Improvement of the educational system* 

In either case, the intended purposes. of 
evaluation are of central importance in deter- 
mining the design of an effective evaluation 
process and its subsumed procedures* Evaluation 
must be valid and reliable in fulfilling its 
tunr.tions if it is to be a productive process 
and not just a time-consuming exercise* Research 
has shown that some evaluation procedures actu- 
ally can be harmful to performance and morale 
tl6} 29; 120} 129; 130]* In one study it was 
found that open recognition given to Individual 
employees by supervisors had a significant 
negative relationship with group morale (971* 



According to another study, negative feed^ 
back can fail to motivate the typical employee 
and even cause him to perform less effectively 
($'*:123]* Consequently, the evaluation process 
itself must be examined to determine whether or 
not it is performing its function* 

The range, variety, and complexity of. pur- 
poses for administrative evaluation are lllus'- 
trated by the following selected examples^ 

• To help or prod supervisors to ob- 
serve their subordinates more closely 
and to do a better coaching job; 

• To motivate employees by providing 
feedback on hnw they are doing; 

• To establish a research and refer- 
ence base for ^<«rFonnel decisions; 

• To determine tu^ egree of infor- 
ir..tion and skill possessed by the 
administrator in his role as educa- 
tional leader; 

• Tc determine the "degree to whicli 
his decisions are sound, timely, 
and effectively carried out"; 

• To determine to what extent his 
decisions are shared by those signi- 
ficantly affected by thoi^e decisions; 

• To determine the extent to which 
super-ordinates, co-ordinates, and 
subordinates are kept infor^-jcd at all 
times of all decisions on a need-to- 
know basis for effective operation 

at each level; 

• To point up continuing education 
needs; 



• To facilitate mutual understanding 
between superior and subordinate; 

i To determine whether organi2ation 
should transfer, demote > or dismiss 
personnel; 

• To establish cor^pensatlon that is 
partially based on performance; 

• To enable managers to see the re- 
quirements of their jobs more 
clearly; 

• To provide an official appraisal 
record of the principal's per- 
formance; 

• To sensitize the director and other 
central office personnel to the 
problems and needs of the building 
principal; 

i To offer suggestions and assistance 
to the principal iov the improve- 
ment of the educational program in 
his r»cliOol; 

• To contribute to good morale by 
demonstrating just and equitable 
per^^onnel practices; 



• To facilitate communication and 
cooperation among school-based 
administrators and other members 
of the profession, students, and 
tile community; 

• To appraise the effectiveness or 
adequacy of human and material sup- 
ports for principals and assistant 
principals; 

• To establish objectives for school^ 
based administrator improvement of 
for emphasis on indicated ateas; 

• To establish a procedure by which 
)o *g-range goals of the school dis- 
trict can be translated into goals 
for effective performance for Indi- 
vidual employees; and 

• To motivate self-improvement* 
[2319; 33a; 62:20; 9??61; 107:3-4 
114:17-181 



THE EVALUATION PROCESS 



Administtative evaluation systems are based 
upon the assumptions that there are standards of 
adnilnlstratlve effectiveness, and that adminis- 
trative perfotmance can be measured in terms of 
these standards. Without these two prerequisites, 
administrative evaluation has no ineaning* The 
design and implementation of an evaluation pro- 
cess also rests upon a third assumption—that 
the process will accomplish some stated objectives. 
The purposes of administrative evaluation are of 
great importance in determining the legitimacy of 
the evaluation process. 

The assumptions just stated form the basis 
for the three basic components of evaluation: 
(1) development of standards of administrative 
effectiveness, (2) assessment of administrative 
effectiveness, and (3) accomplishment of the 
purposes of administrative evaluation. Each of 
these components is explored in the following 
sections. 



Developing Standards of Administrative 
Effectiveness 

Dean Speicher identifies three approaches 

in defining the administrative role or the 

standard of effectiveness: 

1. **The Characteristics of Traits (In- 
put) Approach,*' which defines admin- 
istrative effectiveness in terms of 
personal attributes (knowledge, 
personality factors, appearance, 
etc.) considered desirable in the 
accomplishment of administrative 
or educational objectives* 

ERIC 



2. "'The Process- Behavior Approach, 
which defines administrative 
effectiveness in terms of specific 
functions (allocation of resources, 
supervision of staff, communication 
with parents am'; community, etc.) 
considered essential to the accom- 
plishment: of educational and admin- 
istrative outcomes. 

3. ''The Administrative Outcomes (Out- 
put) Approach," which defines admlnr 
istrative effectiveness in terms of 
the relative accomplishment of edu- 
cational or administrative objec- 
tives. The output model requires 
the development of objectives which 
incorporate measurable or observable 
criteria. Il21:9l 

Number 3 above assumes a direct relationship 
between performance of the administrative role 
and educational outcomes. The administrator -s 
effectiveness is assessed by measures of stu^ 
dent achievement, program development, cost 
savings, teacher performance, or whatever cri- 
teria indicate the accomplishment of objectives. 

Valid procedures based on role dafinitlons 
described in the first two approaches require 
identification of administrator characteristics 
or behaviors that actually do affect positive 
educational or organizational outcomes. Available 
research identifying desirable administrator 
characteristics/behaviors or relationships between 
administrator characteristics/behaviors and out- 
comes is reported in the following section. 



Desirable administrative characteristics • — There 
is no clear distinction between administrative 
qualities and administrative behavior. Most 
"characteristics" that are referred to commonly 
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(integrity* sense of humor, dedication, sta- 
bility, etc.) are actually descriptive terms 
derived from observations of behavior, and thoy 
might be phrased ^nore appropriately in behav- 
ioral terms. Many evaluation systems continue 
to use such terms (which do carry some shared, 
although somewhat vague, behavioral meanings). 

One study [1271 dealing with such 
descriptive terms investigated opinions of 
educators (all principals, assistant princi- 
pals, and school secretaries) and a sample of 
community representatives in 77 inner-city 
schools regarding desirable' characteristics of 
principals. The 1,482 questionnaire responses 
(56 percent of the sample) were compiled using 
content analysis techniques and tlien ranked in 
order of frequency. The following rankings of 
administrative characteristics [127:20] 
resulted: 

"If you were selecting a principal 
for your school, what five personal 
characteristics would you consider 
most important?" 

Total rank — 1. Good human rela- 
tions 

2. Innovative 

3. Integrity 

4. Fair-minded 

5. Good-humored 

"If you were selecting a principal 
for your school, what five profes- 
sional characteristics would you 
consider most important? 

Total rank — 1. Administrative and 
supervisory skill 
2. Relates well with 
parents and the 
community 
3« Dedication 

4. Personal character 

5. Innovative*, skill 
in evaluation 

Another study compared the qualities of 
principals In effective and ineffective schools 
[581. It characteriJ^ed the principals of the 
effective schools as being: effective in work- 
ing with people, intuitive and empathetic with 
their associates, aggressive in regard to the 
needs of their schools, enthusiastic as princi- 
pals, conunitted to education, adaptable, and 
capable of Identifying their objectives and 
means of achieving them [58:2-^3]. 



Necessary ad ministrat i ve be hav ior/functions , — 
To be held accountable, an administrator must 
knov clearly what his responsibilities are. A 
survey study conducted by Oregon State Univer- 
sity [58:66-67] suggests that role identification 
is one of the major problems faced by school 
administrators. 

One ap[>r' ach to role identification 
[9:108-1081 defines the administrative func- 
tion as comprised of four cyclical proc^sses^- 
diagnosis, prescription, implementation, and 
evaluation. This approach assumes "that 
essential, demonstrative, and identifiable per- 
formance skills appropriate for school princi- 
pals cluster about these four processes** [9:108)« 

"An incomplete set" of the performance ob- 
jectives which "serve as an operational definition 
for each process" is reproduced here for two of 
the four processes: 

1. A>ytii)atf.: at least two groups within 
his faculty, each to arrive at a 
statement of a scliool-wide instruc- 
tional deficiency. 

2. Idrsiinjiilsh between skill defi- 
ciencies and performance deficiencies 
for at least 25 percent of his 
faculty. 

3. Llcntifj and i.iujpilf-'' unique compe- 
tencies for at least 25 percent of 
his faculty members. 

4. ', \rtl>\juich between thos duties 
that must be performed by him and 
those duties that may be performed 
by others. 

5. Pell a representative group of a 
defined school community to deter- 
mine problems and attitudes con- 
cerning school issues. 

1. Fvciicnt and deQ'jv:}^^ at least two 
prescriptions (possible solutions) 
for a school instructional problem 
or deficiency. 

2. Afjtivate at least two groups within 
his faculty to reach change-oriented 
instructional decisions on the basis 
of an analysis of school-wide data. 

3. C':'nQtrwJt and sulmt to the superin- 
tendent at least two recommendations 
designed to increase professional 
growth among teachers* 



4. Design an inservice program with 
"multiplier effects" for a group 
of at least 10 percent of his 
faculty* 

3* Distinguish between those decisions 
t!>at are and those that are not his 
direct responsibility in reference 
to both superior and subordinate 
pet' mnel. 

a* Allow teachers to make deci- 
sions about students for 
whom they are accountable — 
decisions that do not custom- 
arily transcend a classroom 
or learning center* 
b* BestHot his decisions to 
those matters that .transcend 
one or more instructional 
units within the attendance 
unit* 

c* Desopibe the obligation of 
superiors to make decisions 
that transcend one or more 
attendance units within the 
district. [9:108-1091 

A second approach to role identification 
stresses the "Middle Management" function pe^r- 
formed by the school administrator [73:41* 
According to this view, the principalis role is 
both that of school leader and follower of the 
district organisation* All of his activities 
and interactions are derived from these two 
tnain functions* The success of the adminis- 
trator's interactions both upward and downward 
will determine his effectiveness* 

Another Interpretation of the administra- 
tive role [103:2-91 lists improving instruction, 
directlng-implementing-modifying policy, and 
communicating of procedures and objectives as 
the major functions of the school administrator* 

Numerous attempts have been made to define 
the functions of the school administrator* A 
clear specification of administrative responsi- 
bilities is Important not only in the process 
of evaluation, but also in the general manage-* 
ment function* Most local school districts 
develop some type of job description that out- 
lines administrative responsibilities* Eigleman 
supports the utilistation of all staff members 
in the Identification of roles and responsi- 
bilities of all involved 1405191* An ins :ru ent 



designed to assist in this process of role ide^nti*^ 
ficaticn was first piloted in the Anaheim (Cali- 
fornia) Union High School District beginning in 
October 1970 [86J3] and is currently being used 
with reported success in 25 of the district's 26 
schools « The "Management Responsibility Guide" 
analyzes the administrative process, develops an 
organizational structure, and defines individual 
administrative responsibilities and relationships 
within the structure* 

Aside from defining the general administra- 
tive functions, it is necessary to determine 
what specific activities and behaviors best per- 
form these functions* Demonstrable relationships 
between specific behaviors and results should be 
the rational justification for standards of 
desirable behavior used In administrative 
evaluation* 

Citing the research conducted In business 
organizations, Feltler ascribes support to "the 
proposition that there is a significant relation- 
ship between leader behavior and organizational 
productivity* Likert's research indicates that 
in or^^anizations which are highly productive, 
leader behavior is a causal variable for both 
high productivity and patterns of organizational 
behavior which are consistent with the construct 
of an * ideal' organization (participative-group 
organization) derived from modern organizational 
theory" 148:1] • 

Similar research in the field of education 
indicates a positive relationship between princi- 
pal behaviors and school or teacher performance 
[36; 601* Still other educational research has 
shovm: 

1. A significant correlation between 
leader behavior of principals and 
type school. organization l48$ 
721* 

2* A positive linear relationship be- 
tween teacher rankings of princi^ 
pals ("excellent I " "good," "average," 
etc*) and scores given principals on 
the "Production" and "People" don- 
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ttnuum of the Managerial Grid Scale 
[1311. 

3* A positive relationship between 
teacher ratings of principals and 
principal behaviors as described 
by teachers [131] ♦ 

4« A relationship between teacher 
perceptions of supervisory be- 
haviors and productivity of super- 
visory conferences [90] • 

5« A significant correlation between 
administrative style and teacher 
satisfaction 1261 • 

These research results demonstrate the 
relationships that exist between administrative 
behaviors ard educational or administrative out- 
comes. A number of similar administrative be- 
haviors are identified as being desirable; these 
behaviors are discussed in terms of the research 
results pertaining to each. 

Doll [36] studied 70 schools in an urban 
school district and Identified four general 
types labelled: (1) Highly Academic-Oriented, 
(2) Average Academic-Oriented» (3) Partially 
Problem-Oriented, and (4) Highly Problem- 
Oriented. He found that schools of the same 
type were localized in certain geographic areas 
of the city. However, there were some deviant 
schools which were categorised differently from 
all adjacent schools* Doll examined the admin- 
istrative leadership of one deviant type— the 
Partially Problem-Oriented school in the Highly 
Problem-Oriented areas — in order to identify 
reasons for greater school success. 

Doll discovered that principals in the more 
successful schools (Partially Problem-Oriented) 
displayed the following behaviors: 

1* Communicated openly with the staff 
and community 

2« Supported teachers— ^assisted 

teachers even if this meant clash- 
ing with tha central administration; 
relieved teachers of clerical and 
other non-teaching duties; acted 



decisively in response to teachers* 
needs 

3* Solicited information from his 

faculty and community before making 

decisions 
4* Sometimes ignored the hierarchy 

and the formalities of the bureau^ 

cratic structure 

In comparison, ^i-incipals in the less suc- 
cessful schools (Highly Problem-Oriented) dis- 
played these behaviors: 

1* Acted on the basis of cues from the 
hierarchy of the school system 

2* Gave superficial consideration to 
teachers* suggestions 

3* Moved hesitantly in making decisions t 
especially if a decision could place 
him in conflict with the hierarchy 

4* Was rigid in making decisions and 
taking action 

The behaviors of the more ''successful'* 
principals in the Doll study parallel the be- 
haviors of principals who were high in Executive 
Professional Leadership (EPL) in a study con- 
ducted by Gross and Herriott 160]* They found 
that the higher the EPL of the elementary school 
principal^ the higher the morale and the better 
the performance of teachers. 

Feitler studied the relationship between 
principal behaviors and organisational processes 
of schools tA81, The "Profile of a School— 
Form t/* a teacher questionnaire, was used to 
measure and behaviorally describe, the school •s 
organisational environment along five discrete 
dimensions* Principal ratings on those five 
dimensions create a management continuum ranging 
from System 1« authoritative group, to System 4, 
participative group (currently viewed in manage- 
ment theory as being the more effective organi- 
zation [45:11 • 

The dependent variable, administrative 
behavior, was analysed by means of Stogdill*s 
"Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire- 
Form Xll" (LBDQ-Xlt)* a questionnaire designed 
to measure teacher perceptions of administrative 
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behavior. The LBDQ-XII scores from schools 
falling in the upper and lower quartiles on the 
inanagement continuum were compared. Results 
indicated that "four of the twelve LBDQ-XII 
dimensions were significantly higher for schools 
which approached the participative-group end of 
the management continuum than for schools which 
approached the authoritative end of the 
continuum" 148:91. Those were: (1) tolerance 
of freedom— allowing subordinates to exercise 
initiative I make decisions, and take action; 
(2) consideration— regarding the comtort, 
well-*being, status, and contributions of sub- 
ordinates; (3) integration — maintaining 
closely knit organization and resolving inter- 
member conflicts; and (4) tolerance of uncer- 
tainty—ability to accept indefinite situ- 
ations 148: 6-7 » 91. 

Feitlet proposes that if: (1) System 4 
organizations are desirable in education, and 
(2) there is a causal relationship between 
inteirpersonal behavior and organizational 
structurei then (3) administrators should be 
skilled in interpersonal leadership. A test 
of this proposition has involved administrators 
from 12 schools in a two-year organizational 
development program through which they received 
training in small group leadership and inter- 
personal skills. After one year, 11 of the 12 
schools showed substantial movement in the 
direction of System 4 organization, with the 
schools as a group scoring significantly higher 
on the "Profile of a School— Form T*" (48:11-121. 

A study conducted by Utz 11311 explored the 
relationship between teacher ratings of princi- 
pals and teacher responses to the Managerial 
Grid Scalei an instrument derived from The Mana-- 
geHat GHd till and used to describe administra- 
tive behavior. The following results were 
repotted: 

1* As teacher ratings became more 
favorable I both "Production" and 
"People" sc()res increased. 

2« No iignificiint differences were 
found betwaim the principals^ 



scores on the "Production" and 
"People" dimensions except for 
principals ranked "Below Average" 
or "Poor^" These principals 
scored significantly lower on the 
"People" dimension than on the 
"Production" dimension. 

3. Principals ranked "Excellent ' were 
attributed these behaviors: 

• thoroughly orientates new 
teachers 

• plans extensively, with soli- 
citation of input from teachers 

• school problems are handled In 
a non-authoritative manner and 
explored in depth; and 

• teacher evaluation is open and 
focuses on means of improving 
behavior rather than on criti- 
cism of behavior. 

4. The perceived behaviors of princi- 
pals ranked "Helow Average" or 
"Poor" included: 

• provides new teachers with mini- 
mal orientation; 

• places teachers in a clearly 
subordinate role; 

• does not solicit teacher opinion 
In making educational decisions; 

• presents teachers with only 
global, but not specific, plans; 
and 

• does not evaluate teachers, or 
does not inform teachers of 
evaluation 

The relationship between management style 
and teacher job satisfaction was investigated by 
Chung [261. Questionnaires were administered to 
the teaching staffs of 21 public schools, with 
473 (95 percent) of the teachers responding. The 
questionnaire contained multiple items related to 
job satisfaction and six dimensions of management 
style. A factor analysis of the returns indicated 
that teacher-centered management style (as per-* 
ceived by teachers) includes these leadership 
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behaviors: 

!♦ High teacher participation in de- 
^ cision-maklng; 

2 4 imposes few administrative routinea 

upon teachers; 
3, Supports the professional growth of 
teachers; 

Develops strong personal relation- 
ships; 

5* Is accessible to teachers; and 

6, Does not engage in tight super- 
vision of teachers* 

High teacher-centered management style, in 
turn, was found to be significantly related to 
high job satisfaction among teachers* 

Blumberg and Amidon [12] conducted a study 
pertaining to effective supervisory behaviors as 
viewed by teachers* Flanders' categories of 
interaction (designed for teaching) were adapted 
to classify supervisory behaviors An terms of: 

(1) "direct** behavior— giving intonifiuior*, 
opinion, directions, and criticism; and 

(2) "indirect" behavior — asking oueRtions, 
giving encouragement or praise, accepting feelings 
and ideas* Blumberg and Amidon questioned 166 
experienced teachers regarding actual and ideal 
supervisory conferences with principals, super- 
visory behaviors, and apparent consequences of 
supervision* The conclusions reached by these 
two researchers were: 

1* teachers tend to regard super- 
visory conferences as more pro- 
ductive when supervisors display 
predominantly "indirect" behavior; 

2* In general* learning about one's 
professional self occurs when 
supervisors display a combination 
of high "indirect" and "direct" 
behavior; 

3* Freedom of communication is cur- 
tailed only when supervisory be- 
havior is highly directive; and 

4« Teachers are most dissatisfied 
with supervisors who avoid or 
discourage "indirect" behaviors* 



Assessing Administrative Effectiveness 



The means of evaluating an administrator 
are necessarily dependent upon the particular 
personal characteristics, behaviors, and out^ 
comes that are defined, expected, or seen as 
desirable for his role* Some school systems 
(Adams County School District No, 12, Denver, 
Colorado, for example) do not have standard 
evaluation procedures or instruments^ but 
choose appropriate means of evaluation after 
job expectancies are defined* 

Evalu ating administrative characteristlcs/bc^ 
hayiors* — If the administrative role is de^ 
fined in terms of specific personal attributes 
or behaviors, evidence must be collected that 
measures the degree to which these attributes 
and behaviors are demonstrated* Evaluative data 
can be obtained through observations or visi- 
tations by supervisors (individual or team), 
self-evaluations, and surveys of staff, com- 
munity, or student opinions* In specific refer- 
ence to principal evaluation, George Redfern, in 
an unpublished, mimeographed statement (AASA, 
1970), warns that inputs from each source should 
pertain only to areas in which the source has 
direct contact with the principal— teachers 
should evaluate the principal on the basis of 
teacher-principal interaction, pupils on the 
basis of pupil-principal interaction, and so on* 

Many school districts utilisse such data 
collection techniques in the evaluation of admin- 
istrative characteristics/behaviors* One such 
school district — San Bernardino (California) 
City Unified district — collects evaluative data 
through a combination of techniques, including 
supervisor observations; oplnionaires distributed 
to students, parent&t, and teachers; and self- 
evaluation [251* The staff mrvey form^ w.hich 
evaluates principal assistance to teachers, 
emphasiiies the supportive function of the princi- 
pal* In Kalamazoo (Micliigan) Public Schools, 
half of the principalis evaluation score is de^ 
rived from self-evaluations and questionnaires 
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completed by teachers, resource specialists* 
other building administrators, and district 
administrators [27]. 

In collecting evaluative data pertaining to 
administrative characteristics/behaviors, consid- 
eration should also be given to factors that 
affect the administrator's ability or motivation 
to perform. Research evidence cited by Grusky 
I61:10-13j suggests that the productivity and 
behavior of staff members affect the quality and 
quantity of administrative downward interaction, 
A decrease in staff performance leads to less 
administrative communication with staff members 
and less consideration or offering of support* 
Research by Gross and Herriott [60] shows that 
administrative behaviors also are affected by the 
supervisory style of superiors. They found that 
the greater the Executive Professional Leadership 
(EPL) score of the higher administrator, the 
greater the possibility that the principal will 
have a high EPL score. 

Speciftc techniques for the evaluation of admin * 
istrati ve characteristics/behaviors ♦ — There are 
at least five general types of techniques used 
in recording evaluative data on administrative 
attributes and behaviors in the field of edu- 
cation. These techniques include: 

1» Gtaphia rating saates'^^the admin- 
istrator is evaluated according to 
how frequently a quality or behav- 
ior is observed, or by how accu- 
rately a statement describes the 
administrator* The scale is usu- 
ally a continuum of numbers (such 
as one through five) or terms of 
frequency (such as never, some- 
times, usually)* Instruments of 
this type include: - 
• The Washington Principal Evalu- 
ation Inventory [5] 
i The Managerial Grid Scale 
adapted for education use by 
UtiS (131) 
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• The Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire— I'orm XII devel- 
oped by Stcgdill [124] 

• The Executive Professional 
Leadership Questionnaire [60], 

The graphic rating scale technique 
has been criticieed [99:38] because 
of the evaluator tendencies to 
either rate a person favorably on 
all items C'halo effect") or unfav- 
orably ("horn effect"). 

2. Essay appraisats^-^the evaluator 
writes a narrative description of 
the administrator, discussing 
strengths, weaknesses, potential, 
and other observations. Evalua- 
tions of this type are generally 
not comparable in terms of content 
or depth. 

3. yield y^eviei) — when i aliable and/or 
comparable evaluations are desired, 
essay and graphic ratings by sev- 
eral evaluators can be combined 
through a systematic review pro- 
cess* Ratings are reviewed, areas 
of inter-rater disagreement are 
identified, and group consensus is 
sought. This procedure is designed 
to control for personal biases. 

4. Joraed'-ohoiae rati!np~evaluators 
must choose from two or more state- 
ments the one that best or least 
describes the administrator. 

5. 'ritiaal incident /^ppmtsa?— admin- 
istrative behavior is recorded 
either at critical periods or when 
significant incidents, positive or 
negative, occur. This procedure 
requires frequent, critical obser- 
vations and recordings of adminis- 
trative behavior or decisions. 

Evaluating administrative outcomes . --"If the ad- 
ministrative role is defined in terms of 
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Student achievement — Kalamazoo Public 
Schools (Michigan) and Fremont Union 
High School District (Sunnyvale^ 
California) 

Self'-eValuation-''h\iton Public Schools 
(Ohio) and Madison Public Schools 
(Wisconsin) 

Staff per/bwanc?e~ Fairfax County 
Schools (Fairfax, Virginia) and 
San Diego Public Schools (California) 
Supportive oervioee provided ad^rtn-- 
tstrat(?r~ School District of Univer- 
sity City (Missouri) and Providence 
Public Schools (Rhode Island) 
Input /ac?t(?rs— Fremont Union High 
School District (Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia). 



expected outcomes, the appropriate evaluative 
data, sources of data, and measurement proce-* 
dures will depend upon the particular organiza* 
tional or educational outcomes desired. Such 
outcomes can pertain to teacher performance, 
cptnmunity acceptance or understanding of new pro-* 
grams, teacher morale, student achievement, and 
many more possible indicators of administrative 
effectiveness. Evaluative data might include 
test results, records, self-»evaluations, assess- 
ments of teacher performance, or opinionaire 
results* Specific data collection instruments 
include Halpin^s "Profile of a School" tA8], de- 
signed to measure organisational structure, and 
Stogdlll-s "Job Expectancy Questionnaire" [70]$ 
designed to measure Job satisfaction. Other 
important factors to measure and take into con- 
sideration are the availability of support serv- 
ices, student and teacher input, and areas of 
principal power or control. 

The practice of defining the administrative 
role and evaluating the administrator in terms of 
results has sometimes been referred to as a "sys- 
tem approach" to accountability. This term is 
applicable since the administrator's total rela- 
tionship to the educational system is the focus 
of evaluation. Both the administrator's contri- 
bution to school objectives and dependence upon 
resources, assistance, and input factors are 
assessed* 

According to a 1973 ERS survey (rep-^rted 
later in the "Surveys of Local School Dib^rict 
Evaluation Procedures" section of this it^^ort), 
138 school districts or 29.2 percent of the A72 
responding districts reported that they evaluated 
administrators in terms of results or outcomes 
during the 1972-73 school year. Additional 
school districts that use this evaluation 
approach were identified by ERS during the 
investigation that preceded this Report, 

A variety of data is collected by school 
districts evaluating administrators in terms of 
outcomes. Examples of evaluative data collected, 
together with examples of districts using each 
type I are provided in the following list: 



Accomplishing Purposes of 
Administrative Evaluation 

Administrative evaluation is designed to: 

(1) serve as an endt resulting in a judgment 
regarding administrator attributes, behaviors, 
or accomplishments; and/or (2) function as a 
means t as an integral part of the management 
system, promoting administrative and organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 

The judgmental purposes of evaluation re- 
quire only: (1) the establishment of criteria 
defining administrative effectiveness; and 

(2) the implementation of valid, reliable means 
of measuring those criteria and any intervening 
variables. If these two steps ar» completed 
successfully, the evaluation process has ful^ 
filled its judgmental purposes. 

The evaluation process can serve other, 
non- judgmental purposes. Increasingly, evalu^ 
ation is being viewed by educators as a mech- 
anism for administrative and organisational co^ 
ordination or development [23:5; 52:3; 75:15; 
76tlA]* The earlier distinctions between organic 
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asational planning-monitoring and administrator 
evaluation ate being de-emphaslzed according to 
the American Association of School Administrators 
[76:52] • As stated in the section "Purposes of 
Evaluation,^^ assessment procedures are used to 
Stimulate self-development, encourage individual 
and organisational planningi sensitize the dis- 
trict administration to needs of the school 
building administrator, facilitate communication 
between administrators and their staffs, integrate 
organissational and administrative objectives, 
clarify Job expectancies, and in general encour- 
age the development of the administrator and 
school organisation. 

In order to accomplish these broader purposes, 
assessment procedures themselves must promote an 
organisational structure and interaction of parts 
that is conducive to inter-level coromunicationi 
coO(>erative planningi clarification of responsi- 
bilitieSi and related functions # The Lincoln 
(Nebraska) Public School System's guidelines to 
administrative ev<)luatlon state that there should 
be ••stimuli in the appraisal instrument to encour- 
age self- improvement I positive change in attitude, 
and an expanded view of educational needs, in- 
cluding need for possible change at the local, 
statei and national levels" [1*1J* 

Several research studies explore the rela- 
tionships between evaluative procedures and 
administrative or organizational effectiveness. 
A comprehensive study of the effects of evalu- 
ation was conducted by Meyer^ Kay, and French at 
the General Electric Company [871 . One group of 
employees was allowed to formulate goals and 
participate in other ways in the evaluation pro- 
cessi the other group was not allowed to partlci- 
pate« The study found that: 

1* Employees involved in the low parti- 
cipation group reacted more defen- 
sively and achieved fewer goals than 
those in the high participation group. 
2# The high participation group was 
asddclated with better mutual under- 
standing between manager and subordi^*' 
natei greater acceptance df goals » 

O 



better attitude toward appraisal i 
and a feeling of self-realization on 
the job* 

3* Criticism had a negative effect on 
good achievement. 

4. Appreciable improvement was 
realised when specific goals and 
deadlines were established and 
agreed upon. 

5. Coaching should be a day-to-day 
activity. 

6. Participation by the employee in 
the goal-setting fosters favorable 
results. (23:3] 

Other research results substantiate these 
findings regarding the relationships between 
evaluation procedures and job satisfaction and 
performance. Previously-cited research by Uts 
{1311 and Blumberg and Amidon [12] reinforces 
the concept that appraisal should encourage 
improvement or professional growth, provide 
recognition for good performance i and provide 
an outlet for feelings and frustrations, 
lannone, from a study of elementary and second- 
ary school principals, reports that 83 percent 
of events that resulted in positive job feelings 
were related to evidence of achievement; 74 per- 
cent were related to receiving recognition [711. 

The research results of Andersen [3] and 
Mosher and Purpel [90] indicate that evalu^ion, 
if it is to result in improved performance^ 
should be "supportive** and concerned with the 
professional growth of the administrator. Both 
refer to a •'client-centered counseling approach** 
through whicht (1) the supervisor is a facili- 
tator of self-evaluation, (2) relationships be- 
tween the administrator *s activities and results 
are explored, (3) consideration Is given to 
obstacles, and (4) the administrator is encour- 
aged to develop revised ways of thinking. 

Research by Chung [261 supports the Meyer* 
Kay, and French conclusion that evaluation 
should be structured as a day-to-day, accessible, 
coaching relationship between administrator and 
supervisor. In school systems such as the 
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Hlghlattd (Indiana) Public Schools and the School 
District of University City (Missouri), an 
appraisal team is given the responsibility of 
coaching and assisting the administrator in 
developing professionally. 

From the results of their research t Chung 
(261 and Feitler [48; 49] both conclude that 
the evaluation process should allow the adminis- 
trator freedom to initiate and conduct activities 
for the accomplishment of objectives. The super- 
visor-administrator relationship should not be 
restrictive. 

An evaluator or evaluation team should be 
trained and skilled in interpersonal interaction 
if the evaluation process is to provide support 
and stimulate self-evaluation in a non-directive 
manner, the effects of leadership and inter- 
personal training, reported by Feitler^ have 
already been mentioned. In the Akron (Ohio) 
Public Schools and in the Shawnee Mission (Kansas) 
Public Schools the evaluator is provided guidance 
and assistance by a reviewer. 

Finally, the evaluation process should pro- 
mote an organizational structure that allows for 
staff participation and meaningful communication 
within the organisation. Research by Bridges [IS], 
Browne 117], and Chung t26] resulted in associ- 
ations between Job satisfaction and participatiori 
in dec is ion- making. The evaluation process can 
facilitate communication and staff participation 
especially in the identification of needs, estab- 
lishment of objectives, and assessment of organi- 
sational (as well as individual) performance. 
Studies conducted by Doll [36] , Gross and Her- 
riott [60], and Likert [78; 79] demonstrated that 
administrators, and their organizations, tend to 
be more successful when information is solicited 
from staff members prior to decision-making. 
Likert indicates that decisions are better under 
participative management because they are based 
on more accurate, adequate information. He also 
states that shared decision-making increases the 
motivation to achieve. 

Two of the most comprehensive approaches to 
administrative evaluation, and its integration 



with personnel development and system management, 
are "management-by-objectives** (MBO) and the 
"faculty team." MBO is a relatively common 
practice in business that recently has been 
applied both in the literature and in real sltu^ 
at ions in education. The faculty team incor- 
porates the MBO philosophy but goes farther by 
involving the total faculty in the MBO pro- 
cesses. 

Managemen t-by -o b j ec t lyes . — MBO is both an 
approach to management and an evaluation tech- 
nique. As such, MBO and its many variations 
should be explored in depth before an attempt 
is made to implement the system, it is stated 
repeatedly in the literature on MBO [23; 76] 
that the entire system, with all of its 
structural prerequisites and Interrelated 
processes, should be implemented if MBO Is to 
realize its full potential. 

A brief definition of MBO was developed 
by Odiorne: 

The system of management by objectives 
can be described as a process whereby 
the superior and subordinate jointly 
identify goals, define individual 
major areas of responsibility in terms 
of results expected of him, and use 
these measures as guides for oper- 
ating the unit and assessing the con- 
tribution of each of its members 
176:4]. 

Morrisey defined MBO as a management ap- 
proach that determines: (1) what must be done, 

(2) how it must be done (the program steps or 
plan of action required to accomplish it), 

(3) when it must be done, (4) how much it will 
cost, (5) what constitutes satisfactory per- 
formance, (6) how much progress is being 
achieved, and (7) when and how to take correc- 
tive action 176:5]* Steps one through four 
represent a planning function, while steps five 
through seven represent a controlling function* 

The MBO process is described in Figure 1 
(see page 13). Graphic presentation of the MBO 
process is often circular to emphasize the 
cyclical nature of the pr^ocess* 



FIGURE 1 
The MBO Model 
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2. 

3» 
4. 

5. 
6. 



7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



Define organizational goals 

1 

Identify performance indicators and standards ^ 
(for goals) 

i 

Set division objectives consistent with goals ^ 

I 

Identify performance indicators and set standards 
(for objectives) 

Define operational objectives for units < 



(or individuals); set performance indicators 
and standards 



Performance Performance Performance 
Objective Objective Objective Etc. 

A B I C 



Assess feasibility of performance ■ 
objective (time, cost) 

i 

Determine alternative strategies — — * 
for performance objective 

\ 

Analyze feasibility of strategy ^ 

\ 

Select operational strategy — — 
Refine work plans and tasks 
Design results management subsystem 

I 

Monitor operations 
Evaluate performance and audit results 

I 

RECYCLING 

Redefine goals, objectives, performance - 
indicators and standards, assignments, alternatives, 
strategies, and results management 



to 
o 



SOURCES Kne^evich, Stephen J* Mamgem^nt by ObJeoHveB a>vi PesultS'-'-A Ouidshook for* Today ^$ School 
SaieouHve. Arlington, Virginiat American Association of School Administrators » 1973. p* 27. 
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^(B0, as a total system approach« is applied 
to the various functions of administration in- 
cluding planning, supervising, budgeting, and 
evaluating* No one dimension can exist in 
isolation from the total system under MBO, as 
they are all integrated and inter-dependent* As 
a result, administrative evaluation involves 

aspects of planning, budgeting, and other manage- 
ment processes. 

The MBO approach to evaluation is based upon 
several assumptions about supervision including: 

1* the focus of evaluation should be on 
continuous growth and improvement; 

2. priorities must be set so that the 
most important responsibilities will 
be evaluated; 

3. lack of defined priorities results 
in a dissipation of resources; 

4* the administrator and supervisor 
may have different perceptions of 
administrative responsibilities un** 
less they are specified; and 
5. dialogue betv/een the administrator 
and supervisor concerning agreed^ 
upon priorities are productive both 
to the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion and to the psychological well- 
being of the individual* (52:3-4] 
The administrative evaluation process logic- 
ally begins with a job description which describes 
results to be achieved rather than activities or 
functions to be performed* Based upon the job 
descriptions and district goals, specific per- 
formance objectives are established* The objec- 
tives take into account the base-line measurement 
of the current situation* the resources available 
and necessary, the administrator's power to 
influence results, the obstacles to be ovorcome, 
time necessary to complete the objective, and the 
means of evaluating progress toward the objective* 
Often the objectives and conditions are specified 
in what has been refered to as a ^'management con- 
tract" [76:141* 

MBO has been criticized [17; 76: IS] because 
of the possible tendency to: (1) emphasisse those 



goals that are easiest to accomplish or to ap- 
praise rather than those most important to the 
educational process, and (2) ignore other areas 
not covered under the MBO contract* In order to 
counteract these* tendencies, school systems using 
MBO usually evaluate overall performance as well 
as progress in reaching objectives. The adminis- 
trator might also be evaluated in terms of his 
ability to formulate realistic and significant 
goals, the effectiveness with which resources are 
utilized in the accomplishment of goals, and the 
administrator's analysis of the relationship be^ 
tween means, intervening variables, and ends* 

In MBO the job description and performance 
objectives are usually the topic of the firat 
evaluation conference. Following the setting of 
objectives, alternative strategies are program^ 
med for reaching each objective* Variables sudh 
as cost, necessary resources, and probability of 
effectiveness are taken into consideration* The 
preliminary conference is the first step In an 
evaluation process that generally includes: 

1* Pre-appraisal planning conference, 

2* Performance appraisal, 

3. Progress review conference, 

4* Individual development program^ 
and 

5* Post-development program review 
conference* [23:30] 

Progress toward objectives is monitored by 
the collection of relevant data and controlled 
through corrective action* These monitoring 
and controlling functions are discussed in con- 
ferences subsequent to the planning conference* 
The administrator is provided counselling and 
direction by the supervisor* 

Evaluation is focused on results and the 
effectiveness of strategies or specific activi- 
ties rather than on the personal qualities of 
the administrator* The comparison of results 
to objectives determines the corrective or self- 
development action to be taken by the adminis- 
trator* 

Adams County Public School District No* 12 
(Denver, Colorado) provides an example of MBO 



implementation at the school district level. 
All school principals and supervisors are re- 
quired to (ormuiate three kinds of objectives: 
(1) a project (school level), (2) an individual 
performance goal, and (3) a personal self- 
development goal* These objectives are negoti- 
ated and developed in a "N-H mode," meaning one 
level above the administrator, one level below, 
one level outside the organization, and on the 
same level. All objectives are either 
innovative or problem-related since routine 
responsibilities are "not objectified." Unique 
evaluation procedures and instruments are de- 
rived for each objective through the cooperation 
of the administrator, the supervisor, and the 
Department of Evaluation. 

The effectiveness of MBO in improving per- 
fonnance at the school district level is demon- 
strated in a study conducted by Brick and Sanchis 
(141^ One objective, "providing the community 
with information about their schools," was 
selected for analysis. Six randomly-selected 
principals were asked to submit their community 
information plans for the year. Then their com- 
munities were administered pre-tests to determine 
the current; level of community knowledge. After 
base-line data were collected, the principals 
were informed about the MBO test objective, pro- 
vided the pre- test results, and left to construct 
with their staffs a needs assessment and commun- 
ity information plan. The principals were 
required to submit monthly progress reports and 
were offered the assistance of the district level 
administration in the resolution of problems. 
Within 12 weeks, post-test results indicated that 
parental knowledge increased by an average of 25 
percent. The number of principal contacts with 
the community was also reduced from the total 
270 planned initially to the 58 contacts planned 
under the MBO process » 

The faculty team .— The faculty team concept 
utilizes MBO philosophy and procedures, but estab- 
lishes the staff as the effective bddy for 
decision-making and objective setting. Moeller 
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and Mahan cite numerous studies in support of the 
group as the unit determining organizational per- 
formance [89:55-56]. Research demonstrating ^.he 
greater productivity or employee morale under 
participative management and group evaluation has 
been cited previously in this section. 

According to Moeller and Mahan, district- 
wide objectives should be transmitted to the 
school's faculty team. The team conducts a school- 
level needs assessment, establishes school 
objectives contributing to district goals, es- 
tablishes school strategies, collects evaluative 
data from all Involved, and controls progress 
toward the goals. The principal functions pri- 
marily as the facilitator of group communication 
and action. It is the principal's responsibil- 
ity to lead the team in defining specific areas 
of responsibility and to see that members under- 
stand their roles in terms of the established 
goals. 

The performance of the staff is evaluated 
both collectively and individually. The princi- 
pal, as well as other staff members, is Evalu- 
ated according to his contribution to group- 
defined goals. 

Faculty teams, or approaches similar to 
the faculty team concept, have been implemented 
in several school districts. Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Public Schools Identifies "Critical Needs 
(Priority Coals) of the Local Unit" [371 through 
involvement of administrators, faculty, students, 
and parents. Goals are then formulated for 
individual contributions to school objectives. 
The Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools^ has 
proposed a faculty team approach for the 1974-75 
school year. As stated in "Commitment to Educa- 
tion," the "selection of objectives, plans, dnd 
evaluative measures becomes a contract between 
a school staff and the Superintendent, a contract 
to which the principal and his faculty are 
committed and by which the total school program 
will be judged and the effectiveness of the 
staff evaluated" [28:101. 




SURVEY OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



in 1968 and 1971, SRS conducted sur- 
veys of local school districts to determine 
the frequency of formal administrative evalu- 
ation and the types of evaluation procedures 
utilized* The results of the 1968 survey, 
which queried all systems enrolling 25,000 or 
more pupils and a sample of 31 smaller systems, 
were reported in the ERS publication titled 
Evatuating AAninistvative Pei^fovtmnoe t^ll* 
The results of the 1971 survey of districts 
enrolling 25,000 or more pupils were reported 
in Evatuating Adbniniatvative/Supevviaovj Per- 
fovmnoB [^>2l» 

Another survey by ERS in 1973 inquired spe- 
cifically about the use of MBO by local school 
systems, and particularly about administrative 
evaluation procedures based on performance ob- 
jectives (also termed job targets or performance 
goals) in systems utilizing ^ffiO* Questionnaires 
were sent to all school systems enrolling 12,000 
or more pupils and to a group of 201 smaller sub- 
urban school systems; 60 percent of the question- 
naires were completed and returned* 



Frequency of Formal Administrative 
Evaluation 

tn the 1968 ERS survey, 62 school districts, 
or 39«S percent of those responding* reported 
the use of formal procedures for the periodic 
evaluation of administrative/supervisory per- 
sonnel « The 1971 survey identified 84 systems » 
or 54 « 5 percent of those responding, that con- 
ducted formal evaluations of administratlve/s«- 
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pervisory personnel and eight systems that te-^ 
ported plans to implement an evaluation program* 
Data from the 1971 survey suggest that the 
larger the school system, the greater the prob^ 
ability of its having a formal evaluation ptogran* 
Replies to the question, "Does your school system 
have a formal method for periodically evaluating 
the performance of administrative and supervisory 
personnel?" were tabulated by enrollment stratum 
[42:11: 

Stratum Yes No total 

1(100,000 or more) 18(78*3%) 5(21.7%) 23(100*0%) 
2(50,000 to 99,999) 26(52.0%) 24(48*0%) 50(100*0%) 
3(25,000 to 49,999) 40(49.4%) 41(50*6%) 81(100*0%) 

Totals 84(54.5%) 70(45. 5%) 154(100*0%) 



Types of Administrative 
Evaluation Procedures in Use 

In the 1971 ERS study, Evalua*:u%g AdminiBt^a^ 
Hve/Supervisopy Perfomamet 12 basic types of 
evaluation procedures are identified from the 84 
reported* Table } lists the frequency of each 
type and correlates with type five relatively com- 
mon characteristics of evaluation procedures* 
The table indicates some of the possible vari- 
ations within procedures (see page 20)* 

The 1971 report provides the following 
explanation of procedural categories listed in 
Table 1: 

Three criteria were used to draw 
the 12 categories in Table 1— first, 
the source of input used in compiling 
the final evaluation (e*g«i unilateral 
evaluator* self-evaluation* team 
evaluation) i second* the degree to 
which the evaluation procedures 
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facilitate Improved perCotiDance 
(e*g*f post-evaluation conferences, 
goal setting); and third, which 
results from a combination of the 
two, the degree to which the evalu- 
ates is a participant in the 
evaluation process* 

The 12 procedures are grouped in 
Table 1 into two general types — those 
which assess the evaluatee against 
prescribed performance standards 
(Indicators of character, skill, and 
performance which have been chosen as 
standards against which all personnel, 
or at least all in a similar position, 
will be assessed) ; and procedures 
which are based on individual job tar- 
gets or performance goals, against 
which each evaluatee will be rated as 
to degree of accomplishment of each 
goal (management by objectives 
approach) • [42:6] 

Although some of the systems tabulated in 
Table 1 as having Type 1-8 evaluation procedures 
require that administrative performance goals be 
set, the evaluatee is not assessed in terms of 
specific goal achievement. Types 9-12, which do 
evaluate administrative/supervisory personnel 
according to achievement nf goals, might also 
include standardized perfo.rmance ratings in 
their procedures. The 1971 study notes that one 
system tabulated as Type A and one system tabu- 
lated as Type 5 do utilize the goal-setting 
approach, but only as a vehicle for improvement 
of administrators who have received unsatis- 
factory ratings on the regular checklist form* 

School systems within each enrollment 
stratum utilized the 12 procedural types 
according to the distribution presented in 
Table 2 (on page 21)* 

As indicated by Table 2 (on page 21), only 
19 (22*6 percent) of the 84 systems having 
evaluation programs durin';^ the 1970-71 school 
year utilized a performance goals (or object- 
ives) approach* Of the 19 districts, 14 were 
in the smallest of the three enrollment strata. 
Stratum 3, and five were in Stratum 2* Stratum 
1, with the largest student enrollments, had no 
districts reporting use of performance goals in 
administrative/supervisory evaluation* This 
distribution indicates an inverse relationship 
nip-rfeen size of school district (over 25|000 



enrollment) and frequency of the performance 
goals approach to administrative evaluation* 

Results of the 1968 and 1971 ERS surveys 
suggest a general trend toward greater use 
of performance objectives, even among the 
largest school districts. This trend is demon- 
strated through a comparison of data collected 
from school districts with enrollments of 25,000 
or more students: 

Number of Systems with 
Enrollments of 25,000 or 
More Using Performance 
ERS Survey Qbj ectives 

1968 7 (13*7%) of 51 systems 
reporting administrative 
evaluation procedures 

1971 19 (22*6%) of 84 systems 
reporting administrative 
evaluation procedures 

Although the results of the 1973 ERS survey 
on the use of performance objectives evaluations 
of administrators in systems utilizing MO are 
not comparable to the two earlier ERS surveys, 
they do support the trend to greater use of 
performance objectives as the basis for admin- 
istrative evaluation* (They are not comparable 
because information on the use of performance 
objectives in administrative evaluations was 
solicited only from the systems reporting the 
installation of an MBO system; other system^} 
may evaluate administrators using performance 
objectives and not have an MBO system.) 

In contrast to the 1971 figures that 
showed no Stratum 1 districts utilizing 
evaluation by objectives, six of the Stratum 1 
systems responding in 1973 indicated use of 
such evaluation procedures during the 1972-73 
school year* Table 3 tabulates the responses 
from the 472 districts replying to the 1973 
survey * 

Since the 1973 survey wa« completed, there 
has been an increase in state mandates for ad- 
ministrative evaluation, some of which suggest 
the direct use o*" performance objectives as an 
evaluation approach at the local district level. 
Consequently, there is probably greater use of 
evaluation by objectives procedures than re- 
ported in the earlier surveys* Information re- 
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celved from state departments of education 
and from a review ot the current literature sup- 
ports this observation. Although there is no 
current national figures available to indicate 
the extent to which evaluation by objectives 




has spread) a current trend toward greater 
use of this evaluation procedure is evident. 

The administrative evaluation procedures 
and forms used by 11 school districts are pre 
sented beginning on page A7. 



TABLE 2 

£valu|i^ion Procedures: Frequency of Use According to Stratum,* 1970-71 



Procedures 



M I 

o 



o 
u 



u 
o 

u 



Nc, 1 

No. 2 

No* 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 

No. 8 

Subtotals 

No. 9 

No. 10 

No. 11 

No. 12 

Subtotals 



Stratum 1 

2 (11.0%) 
1 (5.6%) 
1 (5.6%) 
11 (61.0%) 
... 
1 (5.6%) 
1 (5.6%) 
1 (5.6%) 

18 (100.0%) 



Stratum 2 

2 (7.7%) 
1 (3.8%) 

13 (50.0%) 
1 (3.8%) 

« . . 

3 (11.6%) 
1 (3.8%) 

21 (80.7%) 



3 (11.6%) 
2 (7.7%) 

... 

5 (19.3%) 



Stratum 3 

1 (2.5%) 

1 (2.5%) 

2 (5.0%) 
lA (35.0%) 

3 (7.5%) 

... 

3 (7.5%) 
2 (5.0%) 

26 (65.0%) 

1 (2.5%) 

7 (17.5%) 
A (10.0%) 

2 (5.0%) 



lA (35.0% 



Stratuins 1-3 

3 (3.5%) 

A (A. 8%) 

A (A. 8%) 

38 (A5.2%) 

A (A. 8%) 

1 (1.2%) 

7 (8.3%) 

A (A. 8%) 

65 (77. A%) 

1 (1.2%) 
10 (11.9%) 

6 (7.1%) 

2 (2.A%) 

19 (22.6%) 



TOTALS 18 (100.0%) 26 (100.0%) AO (100.0%) 8A (100.0%) 



* Stratum 1—100,000 or more; Stratum 2—50,000 to 99, 999 J Stratum 3— 25,OCO to A9,999. 

SOURCE: Evalut-.ing Ac!rn{nistX'aHve/Supem>ieory Pevfownnae. ERS Circular No. 6, 1971. Washington, 
D. C.{ "ducatlonal Research Service, 1971. p. 6 
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Number of School Districts Reporting I'se of Management-Iiy-Objectlves (MBO) 

and Evaluation by Objec.lves, 1972-73 



Enrollment 
Stratum 


Management-By-Obj ectives 
(MBO) 


IZvaluation by Objectives 
In an MBO System 


Number of 
Systems Responding 


1 (100,000 or more) 


13 (68.45;) 


6 (31.6%) 


19 


2 (50,000 to 99,999) 


30 (66.7"'; 


15 (33.3%) 


45 


3 (25,000 to 49,999) 


38 O U5%) 


24 (33.8%) 


71 


A (12,000 to 24,999) 


Ul (50.0%) 


67 (30.2%) 


222 


Smaller systems 


46 (4o.oro 


26 (22.6%) 


115 


TOTALS 


238 (50.4°^) 


138 (29.2%) 


472 



SOURCE: Survey by Educational Research Service, February 1973. 
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STATE-MANDATED EVALUATION 



In the spring of 1974, ERS sent an Inquiry 
to the chief school officer in each of the 50 
states and the District of Columbia requesting 
information regarding administrative evaluation 
policy* Forty-seven of the states and the 
District of Columbia responded* The survey re- 
sults indicated that nine states—California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Hawaii, Kansas, Nevada, 
Oregon, Virginia, and Washington — mandate the 
evaluation of local school building administra- 
tors* Three states — New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, and New Mexico — are in the process of 
developing ar^countability programs involving 
administrative evaluation* 

Hawaii provides a standard, state-developed 
appraisal procedure and instrument* The remain- 
ing states with evaluation mandates require that 
local school districts develop standardiEed pro- 
cedures and criteria for the evaluation of 
school-level administrators and submit those to 
the state boards of ed'jcatioti* The state man- 
dates differ, though, in terms of: (1) the fre- 
quency with which evaluation is to be conducted, 
(2) the extent to which procedures and criteria 
are dictated by the state statute or by the 
state department of education, and (3) the 
assignment of responsibility at the local dis- 
trict level for the development of evaluation 
procedures* 

The state mandates and, in some cases, 
state guidelines for administrative evaluation 
are described in the following sections* Also, 
Maine ^8 mandated program of school self- 
evaluation, which includes administrative self- 
evaluation, is described* 
O 




California 

The California statute commonly referred to 
as the **Stull Act*' [43] requires the development 
and adoption of district-level evaluation guide-- 
lines to assess the performance of all certifi- 
cated personnel including administrators (effect- 
ive as of March 4, 1972)* Annual evaluation of 
probationary personnel and biennial evaluation of 
permanent personnel is mandated* Written guide- 
lines must be submitted to the State Board of 
Education for approval. In developing these 
guidelines, a school board must avail itself of 
advice from the certificated personnel covered 
under the guidelines* 

The Stull Act identifies four main areas to 

be evaluated*. 

1* The establishment of standards of 
expected student progress in each 
area of study and techniques for 
the assessment of that progress; 

2* Assessment of certificated person- 
nel competence as it relates to 
the established standards; 

3* Assessment of other duties normally 
required to be performed by certi- 
ficated employees as an adjunct to 
their regular assignments; and 

4* The establishment of procedures and 
techniques for ascertaining that the 
certificated employee is maintaining 
proper control and is perservlng a 
suitable learning environment. [24 J 5] 

In order to meet these evaluation require- 
ments, position descriptions or definitions of 
duties must be established for all certificated 
personnel* In addition, "classroom control** and 
••suitable learning environment** must be defined. 



2^ 

In protecting the needs of the evaluates, 
the Stull Act requires that the evaluatee be 
provided a calendar of events related to the 
evaluation process prior to its implementation 
and a systematic procedure for obtaining 
assistance. The calendar must allow 60 days 
between the issuance of a formal evaluation 
report and the end of the school year. The 
appraisal process itself must give consider- 
ation to the availability of resources, the 
environmental conditions, and the assistance 
requested and provided as well as to job 
responsibilities and student/program standards 
of progress* Follow-up counseling and other 
assistance must be provided for evaluatees 
whose performance is judged as not meeting 
competency standards. 

The ••Stull Act" was subsequently accom- 
panied by an act that directs the State Depart- 
ment of Education to develop and disseminate 
evaluation guidelines and materials [19; 24] 
that may be used by local districts in develop- 
ing their own procedures. The procedures and 
Instruments developed by two California school 
districts in response to the ^'Stull Act** are 
presented beginning on pages 56 and 106. 



Connecticut 

In 1973 the Connecticut General Assembly 
passed a statute requiring annual evaluation of 
all certified employees below the rank of super- 
intendent [29]. The State Board of Education 
was directed to provide local school districts 
with standards of evaluation. The 1974 session 
of the General Assembly reconsidered its 1973 
act and reassigned the responsibility of devel- 
oping evaluative criteria and procedures to 
the local school districts. Guidelines are pro- 
vided by the State Department of Education. 
Those developed following the passage of the 
1973 statute include t 

1. Each professional shall coopera** 
O tlvely determine with the 
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evaluator(s) the objectives upon 
which his or her evaluation shall 
be based. 

2. The evaluation program is cooper- 
atively planned, carried out^ and 
evaluated by all levels of the 
staff. 

3. The purposes of the evaluation pro- 
gram are clearly stated in writing 
and are well Known to the evalu- 
ators and those who are to be 
evaluated. 

4. The general responsibilities and 
specific tasks of the teacher^s 
position should be comprehensively 
defined and this definition should 
serve as the frame of reference 
for evaluation. 

5. The accountability relationship of 
each position should be clearly 
determined. The teacher should 
know and understand the means by 
which he or she will be evaluated 
in relation to that position. 

6. Evaluations are more diagnostic 
than judgmental. The process should 
help analyze the teaching and learn- 
ing to plan how to improve. 

7. Evaluation should take into account 
Influences on the learning environ- 
ment such as material and profes- 
sional resources. 

8. Self-evaluation is an essential as- 
pect of the program. Teachers are 
given the opportunity to evaluate 
themselves in positive and con- 
structive ways. 

9. The self-image and self-respect of 
teachers should be maintained and 
enhanced. Positive self-concepts 
can be fostered by an effective 
evaluation plan. 

10. The nature of the evaluations is 
such that it encourages teacher 
creativity and experimentation in 
planning and guiding the teacher- 
learning experiences provided 
children. 

11. The program makes ample provision 
for clear, personalized, construe^ 
tive feedback. (113:6*71 



Florida 

A Florida state statute calling for annual 
evaluation of all administrative and supervisory 
personnel was passed In 1967 [110]. The statute 



is directed toward the Improvement of adminis- 
trative/supervisory perfonnance. 

The superintendents of schools are given 
the responsibility of establishing assessment 
prdcedures In accordance with the following 
provisions t 

1* Assessment of each Individual must 
be conducted at least once a year; 
2. the administrator directly re- 
sponsible for the supervision of 
the Individual conducts the 
evaluation; 
3* prior to formal assessment) each 
individual must be Informed of the 
criteria and the procedure to be 
used; 

4* the written assessment must be 
shown to the evaluatee and dis- 
cussed by the administrator re- 
sponsible for preparing the 
report; and 

5. a written record of each assessment 
must be maintained in the district. 



Hawaii 

The Hawaii State Department of" Education 
mandates the annual evaluation of administrative 
personnel* Procedures and forms are developed 
by the State Department and are standardl2ed 
throughout the state ♦ The "Principal Evalu- 
ation Report** form Is reproduced on pages 31 
and 32 as an illustration of the administra- 
tive evaluation Instruments In use* 



Kansas 

Evaluation of administrative school person^ 
nel was mandated by a 1973 legislative act [74] • 
The act stipulates that every certificated school 
employee must be evaluated at least two times per 



year during the first two consecutive years of 
employments at least once per year during the 
third and fourth years of employment, and at 
least once every three years thereafter. 

Local school boards are responsible for the 
adoption of written evaluation policies and pro- 
cedures that must be filed with the Kansas State 
Board of Education. According to the act, local 
evaluation guidelines must comply with the 
following guidelines: 

1. Evaluation p0lir 4.es must be devel- 
oped by the Board In cooperation 
with the persons responsible for 
conducting evaluations and the per- 
sons to be evaluated. 

2. Community attitudes and interests 
should be taken into consideration. 

3. Evaluations are to be made by per- 
sonnel designated by the board. 

4. Consideration should be given to 
efficiency, personal qualities, pro- 
fessional deportment, ability, 
health, results and performance, 
and other matters deemed appro- 
priate. 

5. Persons to be evaluated should par- 
ticipate in their evaluation and be 
given the opportunity for self- 
evaluation. 

6. Written a*>sessmcnts must be shown 
to the evaluatee and signed as an 
acknowledgment of its presentation. 



Maine 

Although Maine does not specifically require 
the evaluation of administrative personnel, it 
does mandate school self-evaluation. ~ This self- 
evaluation involves administrators as well as all 
parties concerned with the educational process. 



From correspondence with State Depart- 
ment of Educational and Cultural Services • 
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The Eh.:*v*:Krai\j :H if^cJ.\iluitL)yi, K-^S manual 
acts as the vehicle for elementary schoui self- 
assessment and improvement* The manual must be 
completed in full by the administrators and by 
the teacher I pupil; parent, and community groups 
(represented by committees) designated in each 
section* In collecting feedback from these 
groups ) the manual aids the elementary school 
In examining itself, identifying its educational 
needs, and determining long-* and short-range 
priorities* 

The administrative section of ELemcniar\j 
Self'-Evaluationj K-d [39:4-16] is reproduced be- 
ginning on page 33* 



Nevada 

A statute requiring evaluation of school 
level administrators was enacted by the Nevada 
legislature in 1973 [44] • The statute directs 
each local board of school trustees to develop 
objective adt»inistrative evaluation policies 
and file those with the state board of education* 
Evaluation policies must be developed with the 
consultation and involvement of elected or 
designated representatives of administrative 
personnel* The statute suggests student, 
superior, peer, and self-evaluation as evalu- 
ative procedures* 



Oregon 

A statute enacted in 1971 makes superin- 
tendents of schools responsible for the annual 
evaluation of all teachers (**teacher" means 
any certificated personnel excluding the 
superintendent) in districts with over 500 
average daily membership [94]* The mandate also 
directs the Oregon Board of Education to devise 
evaluative procedures and forms to be used or 
adapted by local school boards in the develop- 
Q ment of procedures appropriate to their 
ERJC districts* goals. 
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Guidelines developed by the Oregon Board of 
Education include: 

1* The primary purpose of evaluation 
and supervision of professional 
performance is to promote personal 
growth and competence* 

2* Evaluation and supervision pro- 
cesses should include provisions 
for objective judgment by quali- 
fied peers* 

3* Procedures should be designed for 
the channeling of relevant infor- 
mation from parents, students, 
board members, and other members 
of the community* 

4* Criteria for evaluation should be 
clearly defined and provided for 
all personnel* 
,5* Criteria of evaluation should be 
adapted to the particular situation 
and professional responsibilities 
of the evaluatee; specific criteria 
should be agreed upon by the evalu- 
ator and evaluatee prior to the 
evaluation process* 

6* Genuine efforts should be made to 
assist the staff member in improving 
professional performance* 

7* The evaluators of each staff member 
should be clearly identified* 

8* The processes of evaluation and 
supervision should be continuous; 
personnel performance should be ob- 
served periodically with a personal 
conference following each observation. 

9* Frequency of observation should be 
increased for employees whose perform- 
ance is in question so that maximum 
assistance is provided* 
10* Evaluations should be based on plan- 
ning and organiaiing of instructional 
objectives, learning environment, 
human relationships and attitudes^ 
professional preparation and growth, 
student achievement, performance of 
designated tasks, and ethical pro** 
fessional conduct* 



11 ♦ Evaluations must be in writing 

with signatures of both the 
* 

evaUiator and the evaluatee* The 
evaluatee's signature only indi- 
cates that he has read the evalu- 
ation; other provisions must be 
established by which the evalu- 
atee may respond to the evalu- 
ation. [126:2-51 
The state-developed evaluation form that 
must be Incorporated in all district level 
evaluation programs is reproduced ou page AO* 
Additional "suggested" forms are provided the 
local school district by the Oregon State 
Board of Education. Most of these fotms, how- 
ever^ are more appropriate for the evaluation 
of teaching personnel than for administra- 
tive personnel* 




Virginia 



In 1972 the General Assembly of Virginia en- 
acted the "standards of Quality for Public Schools 
in Virginia* 1972-74" 1122]. it requires that 
principals and assistant principals be evaluated 
in terms of eight criteria, designated with "in- 
dicators which give specific direction for meeting 
the criterion" I47;23l, In addition to the indica- 
tors, a sample objective which may be developed by 
the evaluator and evaluatee is given for each cri- 
terion* (The state board of education recommends 
the setting and assessing of performance objec- 
tives.) Table 4 shows the "Performance Criteria: 
Principals" contained in the E'^^aluation hw^edures 
Handbook (Tcntatioe Model) prepared by the Virginia 
State Department of Education in January 1974. 

(Contirdied on pafie 30) 



TABLE 4 

Performance Criteria: Principals (Virginia) 



1* Develop Annual School Plan 

INDICATORS 

a* Provide for an assessment of the 
current status of the school on 
the basis of how well it is achiev- 
ing its purposes 

b. Determine the content of the plan 
realistically in accordance to 
assessment 

c# Make plan consistent with division- 
wide plan 

d. Involve staff and community in 
developing annual plan as related 
to the school's assessment 

e. Provide effective leadership in 
the execution of the annual plan 

f. Provide for evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the annual plan 

2. Develop Handbook of Policies and Procedures 

INDICATORS 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 

d. To Involve staff and community in 
developing annual plan as it re- 
lates to the school's assessment* 
Principal will develop question- 
naires to be distributed to all 
patrons, students and staff members 
prior to January 1 of the school 
year to obtain their expression as 
to the areas they feel need improve- 
ment. A joint committee of patrons, 
teachers, students and administra- 
tors should tabulate the results of 
the questionnaires and rank and 
order priority as seen by each group 
prior to March 1 of the school year. 
The priorities set will be used In 
developing the annual school plan. 



a. Involve affected persons or groups 4* 
in determining the content of the 
handbook 



a. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 

To involve affected persons or groups 
in developing the handbook. Princi- 
pal will organize a committee of 
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TABLE 4 (Cor.tinue<n 



Involve affected persons or groups three for each of the following 

in developing the handbook areas: (1) personnel management, 

(2) instructional supplies and 
Operate school in accordance with materials, (3) pupil services, and 

the provisions stated in the hand- (4) school safety. The committee 

^^^^ shall work with the appropriate 

individual from the central admin*^ 
istrative office to insure tj)at the 
policies and desires of the local 
school would be consistent with the 
school division's policy, the poli- 
cies and procedures developed by the 
committee will then be compiled into 
a handbook, 

3* Coordinate Services of Persons Working in the School (Professional and Non-Professional) 
INDICATORS SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



a. Orient new personnel to their j 
responsibilities 

b* Assist all employed school per- 
sonnel in preparing job de- 
scriptions 

c* Establish work schedules 

d. Develop an organizational chart 
showing the line of authority and 
responsibility within the school 

e* ^k>nitor work performance 

4. Assign Pupils to Classes, Programs, and Activities 

INDICATORS 

a* Assess strengths and weaknesses of 
pupils 

b« Consider the wishes of students 
and parents 

c* Maintain a balance between cur- 
ticular and co-curricular involve- 
ment 

d* Use available personnel and re- 
sources to provide programs for 
learning disabilities 

5. Provide Instructional Materials and Equipment 

INDICATORS 

a» Keep abreast of trends in avail- 
ability and feasibility of 
materials 

b. Procure appropriate materials and 
equipment 

Distribute materials and equipment 
on an equitable basis 



a. To orient new personnel to their 
responsibilities « Principal will 
(1) establish immediate contact with 
the person upon the signing of the 
contract to explain in detail his 
specific assignment and (2) set 
aside a time period in the pre-school 
workdays to discuss the total 
instructional program and the ex- 
pectations of each person* Assess- 
ment of effectiveness of the orient- 
ation will be made according to the 
adjustment of the new employee to 
his assignment. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 

b. To consider the wishes of students 
and parents* Students are to be 
guided in the selection of their 
courses for their program each year, 
with the final decision resting with 
the student and his parents* After 
the course selections are finalized 
changes may be made in extenuating 
circumstances* Assessment will be 
determined by the attitude of stu- 
dent and parents toward the final 
schedule. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 

To distribute materials and equip** 
ment on an equitable basis* Princi- 
pal will (1) secure the cooperation 
and involvement of all affected per- 
sonnel in preparing budgetary needs 
and recommendations i (2) propose a 
budget that considers the educa- 
tional program (i*e,, benefits of 
students), the expenditure necessary 
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Supervise the appropriate use of 
equipment and materials 



6« Evaluate Pupil Progress and Instructional Effectiveness 
IMDICATOaS 

a* Assist staff in designing c. 
realistic student evalu* 
at ion procedures 

b« Keep aware of teacher practices 
in student evaluation 

c« Analyze cause of student failure 

d* Increase level of student success 
(degree of progress) 

e* Assess Instructional effectiveness 



7* Supervise Instruction and Assist Teachers 
I NDICATORS 

a* Develop a plan of supervision ^ ^ a* 

b* Allocate time for supervision 



c* Coordinate school level super* 
vision with services from central 
office 

d« Relate supervision to standards 
for classroom planning and manage- 
ment 



8. Provide for Cooperative Evaluation Program 
INDICATORS 



to support the budget and the like- 
ly resources available; and (3) al- 
locate budget funds in accordance 
with the evaluation of existing 
programs « program needs and budget 
limitations. Assessment will be 
made by a final written report pro* 
vided by each department head* 



SAMPLE OBJECTI VE 

To analyse cause of student failure* 
Principal will (1) obtain a list of 
student failures for each class and 
grade analysis for each teacher, 
(2) determine whether teacher *s ex^ 
pectations of students exceed their 
potential, (3) consult with teachers 
to make any necessary referrals to 
specialists to assist the students 
who are failing, and (A) secure 
teachers* or students* commitments 
to positive courses of action in an 
effort to influence future student 
progress* Assessment will be made 
according to decrease or increase in 
student failure. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 

To develop a plan of supervision* 
Principal will (1) develop an organ- 
isational chart for those Individuals 
responsible for supervision; (2) es- 
tablish guidelines for department 
chairmen to follow In assisting and 
evaluating their department as a 
whole and the individuals in the de- 
partment; and (3) write, distribute 
and discuss with all staff members 
the objectives for the plan of supers- 
vision* Assessment will be deter- 
mined by teacher attitude toward 
instructional supervision* 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



a* Develop procedures for diagnosing ^— 
teacher performance 

b« Apply evaluation procedures 

c« Relate evaluation procedures to 
objectives for classroom planning 
and management 

d« Coordinate evaluation and supervision 



a* To diagnose teacher performance* 
Principal will make at least two 
classroom observations and conduct 
at least one Informal conference. 
Form TE 1 will then be completed 
and objectives formulated in co- 
operation with the evaluatee* 



SOURCet Evaluation PvooedicoeQ Handbook (Tentative Model)* Richmond ^ Virginia** State Department of 
|ducation, January 1968. pp. 24-27. 
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The mandated standard pertaining to the 

evaluation of administrators specifies that: 

The superintendent and his staff 
shall provide for the cooperative 
evaluation of central office per** 
sonnel and principals and shall 
provide assistance to principals in 
the cooperative evaluation of 
teachers and other school employees 
tl22t Planning and Management Stand-^ 
ards, No* 8] * 



The speaific evaluation procedures to be used 
must be submitted to the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education by the end of June 197A. The 
submitted plan must also indicate the manner in 
which the evalui^tion procedures were developed. 

As a guide to local school districts » the 
state department of education developed evalu-* 
at ion schedules » procedures* and instruments re- 
produced on pages AO through AS. [A7:3A-A11 The 
guidelines suggest that newly appointed princi- 
pals be evaluated during their first year and 
that principals receiving satisfactory appra.isals 
be evaluated every other year» with self- 
evaluations during the years in between. Princi- 
pals receiving unsatisfactory ratings are evalu- 
ated annually until positive appraisals are 
received. 



jtjf eon WMtt'tt 



Washington 

Evaluation of all certificated personnel, 
including administrators and supervisors # was 
mandated by a state statute enacted in 1969 [1321 « 
The statute directs the local school boards to 
establish evaluative criteria and procedures 



through the appropriate negotiation process^^^ 
Certain stipulations are provided in the st^t^^^ 

1. Evaluation of all certificated em- 
ployees should be conducted at 
least once annually* 

2. New employees must be evaluated 
within the first ninety 
calendar days of their employments 

3* Every employee whose work is judged 
unsatisfactory must be notified in 
writing regarding the deficient 
areas and must be provided recom- 
mendations for improvement by 
February of each year. 



State Evaluation Instruments 

The evaluation forms prepared by the sta^^ 
education departments of Hawaii* Oregon* Malti^* 
and Virginia are presented on pages 31 thtou^^ 
AS. As indicated in the previous description^ 
of state mandates* the Hawaii and Oregon fotut^ 
are standardized and required evaluation in^t^^ 
ments» the Maine forms are part of a mandated 
program of annual school evaluation » and the 
Virginia forms are provided as guidelines to 1^^ 
used by local districts in preparing their ttl^^v 
vidual evaluation instruments. 

In some cases i evaluation forms have b^e^ 
edited to conserve space* but an effort has 
made to preserve the content and meaning of 
forms. Any omissions are stated in writing 
indicated by means of a graphic torn-page s^t^P^/ 
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P«rso«ifHrt Form 7 S3 
nmf Vn, TAC71 2478 




STATE OF HAWAII 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL SERVICES 
P. O. BOX 2360 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 96804 



PRINCIPAL 
EVALUATION REPORT 



Pfincipal's Name 
Evaluated by: 



Sfhool 



For the period. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Fill in the bones to the right of the factors with 
the descfiiitive y^th poor, fair* satlsfactofy* good* or eiccellent. 
Yoo note that the factors are arranged in outline form. Every 
factor that ii i heeding is a summary of those subfactors specifically 
SMblumtd under it at well at those not specified but implied in the 
Iwading. Not all of the factors are of the same importance nor ace 
identical fKtors of the tame importance in every school. It is not 



intended that this form yield a "score". It is intenrfed merely a» a 
reminder that eKh of these fKtors needs to be considered objec- 
tively before making an overall ludgment. Do not feel compelled to 
start at the top and work dovi^i. Start with factory about which you 
fiave the most information. If you do not have sufficient informa* 
tion to rate a factor, leave it blaitk. Individual item^ may be 
evaluated and dated during the semester. 



Date 



OVERALL PERFORMANCE 

1. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM . . . . 
a. Supervision & evaluation of teachers 



(1) Regular teachers ^ 

(2) Probationary teachers f 

b. Assignment of teachers and scheduling of classes 

c. Knowledge of curriculum 

d. Use of instructional aids & equipment 

e. Quality of program planning 

2. PUPIL PERStDNNEL PROGRAM 

a. Guidance Progrart • • • • • 



L 



b. Discipline , ••••••• [ 

c. Attendance 

d. Health ft Safety Program 

3. STAFF RELATIONS 

a. With teachers 

(1) Individually « * * 

(2) As a group 

(3) Relations with employee organisations • 

(4) Quality of professional faculty meetings « 

b. With classified employees 



c 



(Uvor) 



o 
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Hawaii (continued) 



(Continued) 



4. MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 



] 



a. Physical Plant S 



b. Office Management ••••••••• f 



c. Finance • • » • • [ 

5. COMMUN ITY RELATIONS ; 

a. With individual parents • • • , 

b. With PTA 

With other organi?ations 

d. With other individuals 

a DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS 



i 

a. Knowledgeof functions of other schools and parts of Department , 

b. Knowledge of Departmental policy and regulations 

c. Cooperation with other schools and parts of Department • • • • • 



7, EFFORTS TOWARD PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 



REMARKS BY RATER: 



] 



REMARKS BY PRINCIPAL: 



approval but m«r«(v that hm it awsra of ovolustion) 



Principal's Signature . 



District Superintendent's or 

Supervising Principal's Signature 



Date 



. Date 



Date , 



Oi«trihutlon: WHITE • OHieo of PortomuM SarvicM, GOLOeNAOD • ScHoot. PINK • Dittricti BLUE • Principal 



Maine 



ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISIOW-ORGANIZATION 



Administration-supervision-organization in the elementary school assists in promoting 
the best learning environments and opportunities for boys and girls by providing leader- 
ship to the school staff. Most of the in-school educational experiences to which children 
are exposed result from interaction among and between children and classroom teachers. 
The administration-supervision-organization structure within the school is supportive to 
classroom teachers and to those other staff members affecting children's learning experi- 
ences. The administrative and supervisory functions foster an atmosphere in which per- 
sonnel may work effectively for the realization of the system's goals. 

(MjBmER THE WORD PRINCIPAL APPEARS IN THIS SECTION OF THE TEXT, IT INCLUDES 

THE PRINCIPAL OR OTHER DESIGNATED PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO CARRY OUT THIS FUNCTION . ) 

(ODP - OTHER DESIGNATED PERSONNEL. ) 

Respond to all Items In this section using, this frame of reference - WHAT ONE UNDER- 
STANDS TO BE GENERALLY RECOGNIZED HIGH QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE OR PROCEDURE. 

Use reverse .liide for additional comments. 

1. The board of education seeks financial support from local, state, and Federal sources 
for a quality educational program. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 



2. Through its function as a policy-making body, the board of directors or school commit- 
tee supports a quality educational program. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 



(Blank apaae has been omitted) 



3. Programs supported by specifically allocated state and Federal funds are cooperatively 
developed by administrators, teachers, students and citizens. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank epaae. has been omitted) 

4. Cooperatively developed written policies that cover the operation of the school system 
have been distributed to all school employees and made available to the public. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank Bpaae has been omitted) 
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5« An advisory committee on affirmative action has been established and has partici** 
pated in writing an affirmative action plan. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

6« The affirmative action plan approved by the board is on file in the superintendent's 
off icet 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

7* The affirmative action plan has been implemented in the school system* 
Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blarik space has been omitted) 

8* The superintendent of schools (or odp) provides leadership for the development of 
written rules and regulations governing operation of the system and defining rela^ 
tionships and responsibilities among members of the administrative and supervisory 
team* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

9. Principals (or odp) exercise their responsibility to advise the superintendent in 

selecting^ dismissing^ assigning, and promoting staff members under their supervision* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

10* All business of individual school buildings is channeled through the principal (or 
odp) * 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

11* Within the structure of policies developed by the school system, individual school 

regulations are developed cooperatively by the principal and teachers with appropriate 
participation of pupils* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
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12* In-^service opportunities are made available to the instructional and noninstructional 
staff* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

13. The principal (or odp) assumes responsibility for the quality of teaching in the 
school* 

S trengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

14* The principal (or odp) works with individual teachers and groups of teachers who need 
or ask for help in improving instructional and noninstructional duties* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

15* The principal (or odp) assists in obtaining instructional materials and equipment to 
meet individual needs of pupils* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

16* The principal (or odp) acts as a resource person and provides leadership in arranging 
for consultants within or from outside the system* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

. (Blank space has been omitted) 

17* The principal (or odp) helps evaluate and selects textbooks and other teaching 
materials* 

Strengths : Weaknesses x 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

18* The principal (or odp) recognizes the importance of high staff morale and works for 
its improvement* 

S trengths ; Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
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19. The principal (or odp) provides an orientation for teachers who are new to the 
school. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

20. The principal (or odp) encourages teachers to maintain constant self-evaluation. 
Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

21* The principal (or odp) provides for the safety and welfare of the pupils under his 
supervision. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

22. The principal (or odp) maintains an effective public relations program. 
Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

23. The principal (or odp) is responsible for coordination of efforts of all personnel 
under his supervision. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

24. The principal (or odp) helps coordinate the program on a K to 12 basis. 
Strengths: Wciaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) * 

25. The school system has reviewed the reports of the Maine Assessment of Educational 
Progress^ and has taken appropriate action. 

Strengths: Weaknesses: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
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26. Organisation for instruction and learning is consistent with the school system^ s 
philosophy and objectives and is evaluated accordingly* 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

27. Selection and utilization of substitute teachers promotes continuity of instruction 
for children. 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank apace has been omitted) 

28. Programs are provided for substitute teachers. 
Strengths : Weaknesses : 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

29. The principal (or odp) oversees the school food service program with attention given 
to the nutritional needs of school children. 

Strengths : Weaknesses : 
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ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION-ORGANIZATION 
PRIORITIES 

Short Range Long Range 



Little or 
No Cost 






Little or 
No Cost 







COMMEHTS 



Oregon 



Orifliiiiil for Portonnul FIlA 
^liioCoPy for Toachor 
t^ink copy for Supnrvtsor 



School District No 

, Oregon 
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Name. 



Assignment . 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

Employee Statui 

School 



ImtructMs; Thit form It to bt eompltt&U pyriuAnt to rulet eaopttd by ttie district Mhool boerc9« Uio the btcic of thtt form, •ddltion«l 
paOM « anc^ the diitrict form for • eompltt« «^»luAtion to Improvt tho Quillty of Inttruetlon, Tho eveluntlon form thall bo delivered to thn 
teachor and one copy maintained In tha teacher'f personnel file* Thif form may be duplicated as neceitary, 

**Tcachaf'* meant eny parton wfio holdt a cerflflcato at provided In OR8 342.125 who It employed on other than a part«tlme betit at an 
instructor of administrator. 



1. The teacher met, failed to meet, or exceeded his or her performance goals and objectives during the evaluation period. 
(Explain) 

(Blank apace has been omitted) 

2. In what areas has the teacher shown development and growth in the teaching profession? 

(Blank apace has been omitted) 

1 In what specific areas does the teacher need to demonstrate additional development and growth? (Include suggestions for 
improvement.) 

(Blank apace haa been omitted) 

4. Additional comments: 

(Blank apace haa been omitted) 



5. Supervisor's Recommenif.iUons: 
CD Renewal of Contract 
[U Advancement in Salary 

□ 

Teacher's Comments: ^ 



CD Nonrenewal of Contract 
(Zl No Advancement In Salary 



This is to certify that we have read and discussed tho above report. 
Identify attachments: .. . _ 



Teacher's Signature 



Dato 



Supervisor's Signature " 



Date 



Oregon fioftrd of Cducntlon 
Fof/ii No. 8t SOI 1231 



Chdtttef 570. Ot^on L»w$ tOfI 



tntendont of every common and union high Ichool diitrict havir^^ an avcr^qe d.iiiy membership, js 




^vuiudtion 

,1«»'»vefed to the tcacner. 
2) Th« dftnu.ii ovaiU'itinri rnPortl iH.iH bd maintainH in the personnel files of thi> diJtnct, 

'^1 THi* iinnu^l ev.)!uit'on rrooft Jh^H niiicdd irt the tcacher'l perSOnn«l file only after rpa$on.i5le notlcd to the teacher. Any 
e^oUrtation ret()tin() m f»vaiu.ition ^nich the teacher desires to tn^kt shall be pidced ih the personnpi Me. 

(41 the personnel file ih.in be op^n fo^ inspection by Such tether but ihall be open only to sucn ether persons el are offitMily 
destqnatt*d by the bOdfd or by the toucher, in accordance with such rules and reyuldtions as the board $hdil adoot. 
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^ Virginia 



VmAT TIMETABLE AND STEPS ARE REQUIRED? 



DATE 


STEPS 


By July 15 


The evaluator distributes evaluation forms and instruc** 
tions* The evaluator and evaluatee review and complete 
Diagnostic Form PR 1^ which Includes the performance 
criteria for principals* These criteria serve as a 
yardstick against which performance can be measured. 


juxy 13 
3rd week Aug. 


The evaluator and evaluatee cooperatively identify the 
performance criteria where performance can be strength** 
ened and areas where improvement is needed* They should 
then write specific performance objectives for the evalu^ 
atee, (See Form PR 2) 


. 1st week Nov* ^ 
1st week Dec* 


The evaluator and evaluatee hold at least one conference 
to discuss the evaluatee *s progress* Data that may indl** 
cate the degree to which performance objectives are he-- 
ing met should be collected* 


*2nd week Feb^ - 
Ist week Mar* 


Based upon the data collected during the period of 
evaluation ) the evaluator and evaluatee should make 
individual assessments of the degree to which the ob-* 
Jectives have been fulfilled* (See Forms PR 3 and PR 4) 


1st week Mar* 
1st week April 


The evaluation conference should be a conversation be** 
tween the evaluator and evaluatee. The purpose of the 
conference should be to (a) compare the assessment .of 
the evaluator and the self-assessment of the evaluatee^ 
(b) discuss implications of the assessments i (c) analyze 
the causes of performance accomplishment or lack of it» 
and (d) make plans for the next evaluation* 

The evaluator carries the responsibility for providing 
the evaluatee with an overall assessment of his or her 
performance* 



^In the case of evaluatees whose performance is Judged to be less than satisfactory 
and some personnel action is to be taken » this deadline may have to be adjusted to con-* 
form with State laws or Board of Education regulations* 
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Virginia (continued) 




FORM PR !• DIAGNOSIS OF PRINCIPAL PERFORMANCE 



Directions : 

U^lng a copy of this Inventory form, evaluatee and evaluator will Independently diagnose 
the status of the evaluate^'s current perforfoance. It Is not a post-*perfonnance rating 
form* It Is to be used to assist In the Identification of areas indicating performance 
strengths or those In which Improvement Is needed. 

Area of strength Is to be Indicated by 3; area needing some Improvement , by 2; and area 
needing considerable Improvement , by !• When the status of current performance has been 
determined, those areas Identified as needing considerable Improvement should be given 
first consideration In preparing performance objectives. (See Form PR 2) 



PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 


CHECt 


C 


3 


2 


1 


1. ANNUAL SCHOOL PLAN 

a. Assessment of current status 








b. Determining content of plan 








c* Making plan consistent with district-wide plan 








d. Involving, staff and community in development of plan 








e. Implementing the plan 








f. Evaluating the plan 








g. Other (specify) 








2. HANDBOOK OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
a. Determining content of handbook 

















8. 



(Pevfomanae Criteria 3-? have been omitted; a oomptete list 
of Qvitevia is contained in Table 4 on page 2?) 



COOPERATIVE EVALUATION PROGRAM 

a* Developing evaluation procedures 



b^ Applying evaluation procedures 



Relating evaluation procedures to standards for class- 
room planning and management 



d> Coordinating evaluation and supervision 



e. Other (specify) 



Signature 
Date 



Check 



I I Self'^diagnosls 

I I Evaluator* s diagnosis 
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Virginia (continued) 



Original; evaluatee 
1st copy: evaluator 
2nd copy: reviewer 
(if involved) 



Evaluatee 



FORM PR 2. LISTING OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Position 



School/Office 



Evaluator 
Reviewer 



Year for which being evaluated 

Directions ; 

1* The determination of evaluatee*s performance objectives is a cooperative 
endeavor by evaluatee and evaluator* Those objectives selected must be 
mutually agreed upon by evaluatee and evaluator with concurrence of 
reviewer, if one is involved* 

2« Consider first those major areas in Column I which have been singled out 
in Form PR 1 as needing considerable improvement* Identify specific ob«* 
jectives which, if achieved, are believed to be likely to improve perform- 
ance* Select those which offer the greatest opportunity of achieving 
maximum degree of improvement* (It is not necessary to have an objective 
in each area*) 

3* Write performance objectives in Column II. 

4* Work to achieve the objectives during the year* 

5* Discuss with evaluator ways to make periodic assessment of progress being 
made* 



AREAS 



LIST PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



ANNUAL SCHOOL PLAN 



HANDBOOK OF POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES 



COORDINATING SERVICES OF PERSONS 
WORKING IN SCHOOL 



ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS TO CLASSES, 
PROGRAMS, AND ACTIVITIES 



Virginia (continued) 




FORM PR 2. LISTING OF PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES (Continued) 



AREAS 


LIST PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


USAGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUTPMENT 




EVALUATION OF PUPIL PROGRESS AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 




INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 
AND ASSISTANCE TO TEACHERS 




COOPERATIVE EVALUATION PROGRAM 
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Original : Evaluatee 

Ist copy: Evaludtor 

2nd copy: Reviewer 

(if involved) 



Evaluatee 



FORM PR 3. SELF-EVALUATION OF OBJECTIVE ACHIEVEMENT 



Position 



School/Office 



Evaluator 
Reviewer 



Year for which being evaluated 

Directions : 

1. In Column I, list objectives as they appear on Form 2. in the self -evaluation 
column check the degree to which you feel the objective was achieved. Use the 
following key to indicate the achievement of expectation level: 3—- Exceeded, 
2 — Metf 1 — Below Expectations. 

2* In the Comments space write a brief statement of the reasons for the estimates 
given in the self -evaluation column. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 


Self 


-Evaluation 


3 


i 


1 










COMMENTS 



Signature of Evaluatee 



Date 
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Original: Evaluator 
1st copy: Evaluatee 
2nd copy: Reviewer 



(if involved) 



FORM PR 4. EVALUATOR'S ASSESSMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Evaluatee Position 



School/Office Evaluator 



Year for which being evaluated Reviewer 



Directions : 

In this space, write a statement of your evaluation of the degree to which you believe 
the evaluatee's objectives were met. State each objective and give an assessment of 
achievement of it. Be explicit. Use reverse side of form if more space is needed. 

(Blank space has been omitted) 



In this space, make an overall assessment for each of the major areas of responsibility. 
Use the following key: 3 — Exceeded; 2-- Met; 1-- Below Expectations. 



AREA 


DEGREE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


3 


2 


1 


ANNUAL SCHOOL PLAN 








HANDBOOK OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 








COORDINATING SERVICES OF PERSONS WORKING IN SCHOOL 








ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS TO CLASSES, PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 








USAGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 








EVALUATION OF PUPIL PROGRESS AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 








INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION AND ASSISTANCE TO TEACHERS 








COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 








Evaluitov 


Date 


Reviewed by 


Date 
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SAMPLES OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



The administrative evaluation procedures 
and forms used by ten school districts are pre- 
sented in the following pages* These illustrate 
a wide variety of approaches to evaluation, but 
do not represent all evaluation programs in 
operation nationwide. In some cases, evaluation 
forms have been edited and blank space deleted 
in order to make the forms more compact, but the 
content of the forms has not been altered. All 
deletions are graphically indicated by means of 
a torn-page symbol* 

The first four sample evaluation programs 
assess performance in terms of administrative 
function or responsibility* The fourth program 
establishes performance goals in each major area 
of responsibility. In that respect it is 
similar to programs five and six that evaluate 



administrators according to achievement of per- 
formance objectives. Programs seven through 
nine incorporate a combination of evaluation 
procedures, including evaluation by performance 
objectives* The final program relates a combi- 
nation of evaluation procedures to a merit pay 
system* 

The traditional evaluator checklists or 
ratings of standard administrative skills and 
qualities have not been included except when 
combined with some other evaluation technique. 
Samples of these checklist instruments are con- 
tained in ERS Circular No. 7, 1968, Evaluating 
Administmtive Pevfomanoe 1^1]$ available on 
loan to ERS subscribers and obtainable in most 
professional libraries. 
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North East Independent School District 
San Antonlot Texas 



The evaluation process at North East Inde- 
pendent School District concentrates upon nine 
areas of administrative responsibility and 
activities that are assumed to result in the 
successful fulfillment of each area. Since the 
evaluation process is intended to be a growth 



experience, self-*evaluation of past behavior 
is combined with feedback from the immediate 
superior. Further description of administra** 
tor evaluation is provided in the districts 
evaluation form, which has been reproduced in 
its entirety. 
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isTRicTi Texas 



EVALUATION FORM 



FOR 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 



NAME^ DATE 



SCHOOL OR 

POS ITION DEPARTMENT 



This form has been developed as part of a continuous improvement 
program for all administrators and supervisory personnel « It is 
intended that the use of it be a professional growth experience 
for all persons involved* Emphasis is to be placed upon self •-evalu- 
ation on the part of each individual « The process will require the 
cooperation of all concerned. 

Two columns are provided to the left of each number* Each individual 
is to complete a form on himself, using the column to the immediate 
left of the number* After the form has been completed it is to be 
forwarded to the individual's immediate supervisor* The it. ^diate 
supervisor will then complete the second column on the individual* 
A conference will be held between the individual and his immediate 
supervisor in which the evaluations will be discussed* The completed 
form will be kept on file in the immediate supervisor's file. The 
immediate supervisor for Principals, Assistant Superintendents, and 
Administrative Assistants is the Superintendent. If an item does not 
appear to apply to an individual's position N/A should be entered in 
the space* 

This information will be kept in strict confidence* Unauthorized 
persons will not have access to it* 

EVALUATION TERMS 

C • Commendable * Exceeds the standards of North East 
School District* 

- Acceptable - Meets the standards of North East School 
District 

I - Needs improvement - Improvement is needed in order 
to meet the standards of North East School District* 

U - Unsatisfactory Fails to meet the standards of the 
District to a satisfactory degree. 

N/A - Not applicable or insufficient knowledge on which to 
evaluate. 
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EVALUATION FORM 
FOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

Personal Responsibilities 

Immediate 
Supervisor Self 

To what extent: 

— _ 1* Am I enthusiastic about my work? 

2. Do I attempt to use ideas gleaned from professional magazines 
and bulletins? 

3. Do I attend and contribute to professional meetings? 

4. Do I accept constructive criticism profitably? 

5. Do I accept admlatscrative decisions and work enthusiastically 

toward achieving goals even though they may not conform to my 
personal opinions? 

, 6. Do I give full consideration to majority and minority opinion? 

Do I take advantage of opportunities for professional growth 

that are available beyond the requirements of the District? 

8. Do I show the initiative required of a person in my position? 

COMMENTS: 



FRir 



Administrative and Professional Responsibilities 
To what extent: 

9. Do I effectively delegate authority for the betterment of the i 

school program? i 

! 

10. Do I organize my subordinates for maximum efficiency and * 

effectiveness? I 

11. Do I assume the leadership for the over-all morale of the 

building or department? 

Page 2 
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12. Do I allow flexibility to guide my administration and relations 
with individual S) both teachers and students? 

13« Do I interpret and enforce the school/District policy in my 
area of responsibility? 

14« Do I help plan the staffs* professional growth program and 
encourage participation in in-service education programs? 

15* Do I count the activities of the classroom of primary importance 
to the school program? 

16* Do I fulfill the responsibility for administering attendance 
policies in the school? 

17 « Do I fulfill the responsibility for the administration of the 
health and safety of students in the school? 

18* Do I provide assistance toward helping teachers improve? 

19. Am I receptive to new ideas? 

20« Do I Involve teachers in the decision -making process where 
appropriate? 

21 « Am I willing to make decisions which may be unpopular yet be 
best for the over-^all program? 

22« Are my reports and proposals to my supervisors accurate^ complete, 
and objective - the type that can be relied upon? 

23« Do I maintain adequate reports and records on students, and 
interpret them to the greatest extent of their value? 

24« Do I help new teachers to become a part of the school system 
and community? 

25* Do I communicate pertinent information to teachers and students? 

26. Do I accept the fact that my school or my particular field Is 
a unit in the total school system, and that it cannot always 
receive the first cdnslderation? 

27« Do I attempt to see the over-^all or total picture? 

28* Am I punctual? (To my office, at meetings, with reports). 

29 « Am I regular in attendance at meetings where my presence is 
expected? 

30« Am I willing to give my service beyond minimum requirements 
to school/District activities? 



North East School District (rontimed) 
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31, Am I willing to accept advice and suggestions from others? 

32, Do I evaluate teachers* methods of grading students? 

33, Do I systematically supervise and evaluate teacher utilisation 

of teaching supplies and care of equipment and facilities? 

34, Do I abide by District policy and philosophy in my work and 
activities? 

35^ Do I exert leadership and assist in developing philosophy» 

policy, and curriculum as my school or program operates within 
the framework of the District? 

36, Do I insure proper communication and articulation between the 
schools above and below mine? 

COMMENTS: 



Community Responsibilities 
To what extent: 

37, Do I promote constructive relationships between the school/ 

District and the community? 

38, Do 1 constructively interpret the school program and the policies 

to the community when the occasion arises? 

39* Am I professionally ethical in all relationships? 

40. Do I encourage good professional ethics in others? 

^1» Do I keep the community informed concerning the school program? 

COMMENTS: 



Management of Facilities 

To what extent: 
42, Is my office neat and attractive? 



5? 
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Does my office have a congenial and friendly atmosphere? 

Are my rllrectlves clear and well understood? 

45, Am I safety conscious about my facilities as I should be? 

46. Do I plan with the custodial staff for the efficient operation 

of the school plant? 

47. Do I effectively maintain my plant with the resources I have 

available? 

48. Do my buildings and grounds reflect a positive Image? 

49. Do the maintenance and utility costs of my building compare 

favorably with like schools in the District? 

50. Do I encourage students to show school pride In their buildings 

and campus? 

— — ^ 51. Do I lead ray school or office In economical use of materials 

and supplies? 

COMMENTS : 



Instructional Supervision 
To I what extent: 

52. Do I assist teachers in establishing meaningful goals, ob- 

jectlveS) and concepts? 

53. Do I assist teachers in developing effective lesson preparations 

and do I regularly review their written lesson plan^;? 

54. Do I assist teachers in evaluating their methods anu materials? 

55. Do I regularly visit classrooms? 

- 56. Do I plan with consultants and/or counselors for more effective 
teaching? 

— — 57, Do 1 assist and encourage teachers to adjust their educational 

program to individual pupil needs and abilities? 

58. Do I assist teachers in using community resources in their 
instructional program? 
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59* Do I assist teachers in providing a classroom atmosphere con- 
ducive to good learning situations? 

60. Do I assist teachers In developing satisfactory growth in 

basic skills for all pupils? 

61, Do I assist teachers in developing good skills and study 

habits for their pupils? 

62. Do I assist teachers in helping children to analyze and 

evaluate themselves and their growth? 

COMMENTS: 



Administrator and Student Relationships 
To what extent: 

63. Do I encourage student leadership in activities such as class 

government and student council? 

64. Do I aid students in developing responsibility for their conduct? 

65, Do I try to have the students assume responsibility for the 

behavior of their peers and the neatness of their school? 

66, Do I encourage pupils to respect the rights, properties, and 

opinions of others? 

67, Do I understand and respect students as individuals? 

68. Do I encourage in students an appreciation for their civic 

rights and responsibilities of our democratic institutions? 

69, Do I encourage the development of student behavior based on 

a sense of moral and spiritual values? 

COMMENTS: 



Physical Traits 

To what extent: 

70. Is my personal appearance neat and appropriate? 



FRir 
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71. Do I speak clearly in a well-modulated voice? 

— 72. Do I use correct English? 

73. Do I attempt to correct personal habits and mannerisms which 

dfitvart from effective leadership? 

COMMENTS i 



Emotional Traits 

To what extent: 

7tf. Am I able to meet frustration without becoming hostile toward 

teachers, pupils, administrators, clerical personnel, and others? 

75. Do I show genuine respect, concern and warmth for others, and a 

sympathetic understanding of individual problems of both child 
and adult? 

76. Am I open-minded, happy, and tolerant in my outlook on life? 

77. Am I able to work effectively with others? 

78. Am I patient? 

COMMENTS : 



Staff Relationships 

To what extent: 

79, Do 1 treat my staff with respect due other professionals? 

80, Does my staff feel free to approach me on any m^*ttcrs of concern? 

81. Do I praise in general and in particular those departments and 

staff members whose performance has been outstanding? 

82, Do I admonish privately those staff members whose performance 

is not acceptable? 
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83, Do I use discretion and consideration in speaking of my 
school/District and colleagues? 

84, Do I try to protect teachers from burdensome non^professional 
tasks? 

85, Do I assume leadership in solving school/District problems 
when the opportunity presents itself? . 



How can the District provide you with a higher degree of support and leadership 
in your role? 



COMMENTS: 



SUMMARY: 



Date 



Signature 



Date 



Signature of Immediate Supervisor 



Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District 
Fairfield, California 
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The ^'Professional Development Workbook** 
[106] was developed by a committee of teachers 
and administrators in order to implement the 
provisions of the Stull Act* The workbook pro-* 
vides administrators with definitions of six 
major areas of administrative responsibility, 
the specific criteria indicating success in each 
area, and the means of evaluating these criteria 
(See workbook pages 1 through 6, reproduced be- 
low)* In turn, the administrator is requested 
to provide input on the questions listed on the 
lower half of each page* (Each page of questions 
is repeated on a separate worksheet, thus allow-* 
ing greater space for response* Only one of 
these six worksheets is reproduced on page 64 
of this section to illustrate the general work** 



sheet form*) The workbook is completed by the 
administrator and submitted to his superior no 
later than the end of October* Should there be 
any question regarding the workbook, its con- 
tents are reviewed in conference. 

The administrator is to be evaluated only 
on the criteria listed in the workbook unless 
additional criteria are mutually agreed upon by 
both the administrator and supervisor. Should 
either party request additional criteria, these 
must be established during the October conference* 

The superior's final evaluation is recorded 
during April on the ''Professional Development 
Report" (See workbook page 14, reproduced below)* 
This evaluation is reviewed in conference with 
the administrator* 
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Fairfield *Suisun Unifiad School District 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
ON-SITE ADMINISTRATORS 



MOTIVATION 

The students shall seek satisfaction In success in the school program. 



CRITERIA 

1. Students shall achieve the Board adopted objectives 
in each subject or skill area. 



MEANS OF EVALUATION 



Tests and other measuring devices used in the school. 
Record or referrals of students with problems to the 

proper departments or agencies. 
Record of consultations with teachers regarding students 

who do not meet objectives. 



2. The staff is satisfied with the quality of administration. School staff survey. 

3. Student morale is satisfactory. 



4. Students, parents, and teachers accept the discipline 
system used in the school. 



Parent/student survey. 
Level of student participation in school activities; 
administrative observation. 

Surveys of staff, students, parents. 
Record of discipline cases. 

Record of discipline appeals to District Office, Board 



(Evalmtor's Input) 



5. 
6. 
7. 



The following information will appear on Form Apr-SB*1572. (If more space is needed, use 
Form Apr-SB>2772 availab le in the office.) 
( ADMIWISTRATOR'S IWPUT:^ 

1. Are there any other alteria for the measurement of your success In motivation which you would like to 
have used in your case? If so, list them and indicate how they are to be evaluated; if there are none, 
write "none." 



2. List the specific means which you use to motivate students (assemblies, prizes, etc.) 



3. How do you plan to survey your staff and the students and parents of your school? 



4. How do you deal with discipline cases which are referred to you oy the starf? 



( EVALUATGR'S COMMENT: ^ 
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Fairfiekj-Suisun Unified School District 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
ON-SITE ADMINISTRATORS 

PERSONAL RELATIONS 

Inter personal conflict is minimal and when present, it is directed to issues rather than to personalities. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



CRITERIA 

The administrator is respected by those he directly 
supervises and those who directly supervise him. 

School staff believes that the administrator is 
sensitive to their needs and concerns. 

School staff believes that it knows as much as it 
needs to know about school matters that concern it. 



District Office staff believe that they are fully 
informed on schcol matters which concern them. 



MEANS OP EVALUATION 

Administrative observation. 
Staff survey (within school). 

School staff survey. 



Existence of formal strucMre for two way 

commuitication. 
School staff survey. 

Administrative observation. 



(Evaluator's Input) 



B. 
6. 
7. 



The following information will appear on Form Apr SB-18-72. (If more space is needed, use 
Form Apr>SB'2772 a vailable in the office.) 
ADMINISTRATOR'S tNI^UrT) 

1. What other criteria for the measurement of success in personal relations would you like to have used in your 
case? List them and indicate how they are to be measured; if there are none, write "none." 



What is your formal structure for t^'o way communication with the staff in your school? If you have used it 
before, comment on the degree of i •^ss you have had with it. 



( EVALUATOR'S COMMENtT) 



Fairfield-Suisun School District (continued) 



FairfieldSuisun Unified School District 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
ON-SITE ADMINISTRATORS 



DECISION-MAKING 



Decisions are accepted as rational and equitable. 

CRITERIA 

1. Decisions oonststently reflect a knowledge of Board 
policy. 

2. Decisions reflect self-confidence. 



3. Decisions reflect consideration of available data 
and the ramifications of the chosen and 
alternate courses. 

4. Decisions are generally accepted by staff. 

5. Staff and students are involved in the 
decision*making process. 

6. Responsibilities delegated to subordinates are 
successfully completed. 



Staff selection results in student achievement. 

(Evaluator's Input) 



8. 
9. 
10. 



MEANS OF EVALUATION 

Absence of valid appeals. 
Administrative observation. 

Significance of decisions referred to higher level 
for disposition. 

Administrative observation. 

Record of problems arising from poor decisions. 



School staff survey. 

Existence of a formal structure for pai 



Administrative judgment on frequency with which 
objectives of projects delegated to subordinates 
are reached. 

Student achievement as measured by instruments 
normally used in the school. 



The following information will appear on Form Apr«SB*21«72. (If more space is needed, use 
Form Apr*SB*2772 available in the office.) 



c 



ADMINISTRATOR'S INPUT 



0 



1. Are there other criteria for success in decision*making by which you mnX your performance measured? 
If list them and the means by which they should be evaluated; if none« write "none." 



2. What is your fornwl structure for Involving the staff and students In the decision-making process? 



3. List the qualities of teacher applicants which you feel are most indicative of future success as teachers: 
(Optional question) 



Q EVALUATOR^S COMMEI^ 
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Fairfield-Suisun School District (conHmed) 



Fairfield Suiwn Unified School District 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
ON-SITE ADMINISTRATORS 



LEADERSHIP 

The administrator is seen as the key person in his school. 
CRITERIA 

1* Improvement in the curriculum reflect his participation. 



2. School program makes use of all the resources of 
district. 



3. Programs are efficiently organized. 



4. Crisis are solved with a minimum of recurring 
problems. 

5. Building administrator is available to his staff 
for consultation. 



6. The professk>nal staff Is kept informed on all 
matters which legitimately concern it. 



7. 
8. 
9. 



MEANS OF EVALUATION 

Participation on committees. 
School staff survey. 

Existence in school of a well-defined structure for 

continuing evaluation of the instructional program 
Administrative observation. 

Budget records, business office reports. 
Curriculum Deportment reports. 
Use of consultive services. 

Administrative observatkin. 
School staff survey. 

Administrative observation and records. 



Principal's records. 
School staff survey. 

Existence of structure for the provision of 
these services. 



School staff survey. 
Administrative observation. 



(Evalmtor's Input) 



The following information will appear on Form Apr-SB*23*72 « (If more space is needed, use 
Form Apr-SB 27 72 available in the office.) 

ADMINISTRATOR'S INPUT ) 

1. Are there any other criteria for the measurement of successful leadership which you wish to have applied In 
your case? If so, list them and the means by which they are to be evaluated; if there are none, write "rwne.' 



2. Desaibe the structures in your school for effecting Improvement in curriculum change and for providing 
consulting services. 

3. How do you plan to lead in curriculum improvement this year? 



4. What would you do in your school if you had virtually unlimited resources? (Optional) 



EVALUATOR'S COMMENTt ) 
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FaiHidldSuisun Unified School District 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 

ON.S.TE ADMINISTRATORS i^MM^iG ENVIRONMENT 

An atmosphere conducive to the achievement of the objectives of the school system is maintained. 

CRITERIA MEANS OF EV4^LUATI0N 

1. 



2. 



The objectives of the duties and responsibilities 
assigned to the principal are achieved. 

Staff are oontent with the level of administrative 
services within their building. 



3. School facilities and equipment are maintained. 



Students generally respond favorably to school 
standards. 



'ii-.t? school is well organized. 



6. 



Extra duty assignments are completed without 
burden to a few of staff. 



Administrative observation. 
Reports of Directors. 

School staff survey* 



Record of referrals to the nr^aintenance department. 
Administrative observation of condition of facilities 

and equipment. 
Record of losses from Inventory. 

Administrative otiservation of school atmosphere. 

Principars record of discipline cases. 

Record of referrals on serious discipline cases. 

Administrative observation of results of certificated 

and classified asslgnnoents. 
Administrative observation. 
Student achievement of objectives (see above). 
Administrative observation of success in delegation 

of responsibility. 
Handling of discipline cases. 
Effectiveness In use of staff assessment system. 

School staff survey. 

Administrative Judgment on success of activity 

program and other areas aasigned. 
Principal's records of assignment. 



(Evaluator's Input) 



8. 
9. 



The following information will appear on Form Apr*SB*24-72 . (if more spece is needed, uie 
Form Apr-SB 27 72 available in the office.) 

ADMiWISTRATOR^S INPUT;J 

1. Are there other criteria for the measurement of success In maintaining the learning environment which you 
would like to have applied in your situation? If so, list them and the means by which they are to be 
evaluated; If none, write "none." 

2. On what basis do you make specific staff assignments? 

3. How do yoiF observations and evaluations of classified staff positlvelv contribute to the care and upkeep of 
facilities and equipment? 

4. By what alteria will you judge your own success in maintaining a suitable learning environment? 
EVALUATOR'S COMMENT; J 
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Fairf ieW SiJisun Unified School District 
PROFESSIONAL OEVELOPMENT WORKSHEET 
OnSITE AOMINISTRATORS 



PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



The school program reflects the results of current research. 
CRITERIA 

1. Experimentation and innovations in school program 
indicate a willingness to improve. 

2. Staff are made aware of new ideas. 

3. Program includes opportunites for inservice training 
of both administrator and staff. 

4. Teacher assessment produces positive results. 

(Evalmtor's Input) 



5. 
6. 
7. 



MEANS OF EVALUATION 

Reports made to Curriculum Department of changes 

made in your school. 
Reports of experimental programs. 

School staff survey. 
Principal's records. 

Inservice training session schedule. 



Administrative review of assessment practices. 
Student achievement. 
School staff survey. 



The following information will appear on Form Apr SB*2572 . (If more space is needed, use 
Form Apr SB-27-72 available in the office.) 



( ADMINISTRATOR'S INPUT; ^ 

1. Are there other criteria for success in professional growth that you wish to have applied to you? If so, list 
them and the means by which they are to be evaluated; if none, write "none." 



2. What inservice programs have you planned for your staff this year? 



3. In what inservice training activities do you plan to participate? 



4. How and to what extent do you feel that you benefit from the meetings you :fre required to attend? (Optional) 



5. What professional activities, achievements, or recognition or community participation do you want included in 
your personnel record? 



( EVALUATOR'S COMMENT: ) 
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FAIRFIFLnSL'lSl'N MUCn SCHOOL DISTH CT 
PROFESS'OrjAI. DEVELOPMENT REPORT 

ON-SITE ADMINISTRATORS 



Experience: 



Naitte 

. years 



School 



Year 



?;atus: 



m^t — 



SURVEV OF ATTRIBUTES: (Check appropriate column) 

1. Student Achievement 

Student Control 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
b. 
1. 
B. 

a 

10. 

11. 

12. 



Learning Environment 
Personal Relations — 



Professional Growth 

Ability to Make Judgements 

Ability to Make Decisions 

Innovation 

Leadership 

Attention to Routine 

CommurMty Participation , 

Other 



Satisfactory 



STRONGEST ASSETS: 



III. AREAS IN WHICH IMPROVEIMENT IS NEEDED: (Comments necessary if **NeeJs Improvement" column is checked) 



iV. IS THE NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SUFFICIENT MAGNITUDE TO EFFECT CONTINUATION OF 
PRESENT ASSIGNMENT? 



V. ADMINISTRATOR OR EVALUATOR'S COMMENTS: 
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Administrator's Siqriature 
Fv.ituatorS Signature — 
R«vipwt»cl by 



Oati' 



title 

Title 



DaU? 
Date 



m 
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(Numr) 



(School) 

FAIRFItLDSUISlJN UNITlED SCHOOt DISTRICT 



(Year) 



ON SITE ADMINISTRATORS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 



MOTIVATION 



ADMINISTRATOR'S INPUT: ) The administrator will answer these questions: Of motv ipace i$ nwM, ute Form Ai>f^B*2f*?2l 



1. Are there any other criteria for the measurement of your success in motivation which you would like to have used in your 
case? If so« list them and indicate how they are to be evaluated; if there are none, write ''none/' 



2. List the specific means which you use to motivate students (assemblies, priees, etc.) 



3. How do you plan to survey your staff and the students and parents of your school? 



4. How do you deai with discipline cases which are referred to you by the staff? 




Signature 



Date 
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Tulsa Public Schools 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 



The Tulsa Public School System also .evalu- 
ates administrators by task areas, but utilizes 
an appraisal technique referred to as the "on- 
site visitation^^ [105: l]. Principals are evalu- 
ated during the first year in a new position and 
every third year thereafter. Each principal 
scheduled for evaluation is notified in writing 
at least thirteen days in advance of the 
scheduled on-site visitation* In order to pre-* 
pare for the visitation, the principal Is ad- 
vised to: (1) rehearse by evaluating himself 
on the "Principal's Performam j Appraisal Record" 
form (reproduced on pages 67 and 68) and (2) to 
develop supportive exhibits related to various 
Items of the form and make these available on 
the vlsicatlon day. The following are examples 
of supportive materials: 

• Administrative Skills : Samples of 
duty rostert extra-curricular assign- 
ments, minutes of meetings of student 
activity fund board of control, main- 
tenance reports, teacher evaluation 
records, pupils* attendance and cumu- 
lative records, and statement (s) of 
policies followed in his building. 

• Instructional Leadership Skills : A 
brief narration of his recent efforts 
to improve instruction, such as in- 
service with faculty, scheduling 
practices, utilization of appropriate 
instructional materials, or innova- 
tions in the use of media* A state- 
ment of Instructional objectivesi 
together with plans for evaluation* 

• Communication and Interpersonal 
Skills : Copies of daily bulletins 
or bulletins sent to staff and 
parents* Copies of staff meeting 
agendas* A description of how he 
facilitates communication, such as 
faculty, student or parent committees, 
advisory councils, planning period 
faculty meetings, student forums or 
assemblies* 

• Personal Qualities : A brief written 
statement of his efforts to improve 
the program in his school and of his 
own professional growth activities* 

• Community Relations : A brief 
written statement by the principal 
listing his efforts to improve 



school community relations showing 
specific speaking engagements, mem- 
bership in civic and community or- 
ganizations, parent meetings held, 
neighborhood coffees held, efforts 
to encourage staff members to 
support community affairs, etc* [105:2] 

The on-site visitation is conducted by the 
Administrative Director (who is also responsible 
for the final evaluation) and by an optional team 
of administrative personnel that functions in an 
advisory capacity* Although the evaluation team 
is selected by the Administrative Director, the 
evaluatee may request the inclusion of other 
school principals* 

Also participating in the visitation are: 

(1) a group of six elected P*T*A* officers and 

other patrons invited by the principal^ and 

* 

(2) a committee of eight teachers selected by a 
carefully supervised lottery system. The teacher 
committee provides the visiting team with a 
representative faculty appraisal of the princi- 
pal's performance* Although the teacher com- 
mittee's comments and opinions are kept anonymous, 
the visiting team has the responsibility of dis- 
cussing with the administrator the areas of 
teacher concern* 

The suggested visitation schedules for 
elementary and secondary principals are: 

Suggested Schedule for On-Site Visi- 
tation 

8:00- 8:30 Orientation by principal 

8:30-10:30 Observe classes and activ- 
ities and talk with teach- 
erSf counselors^ students 
and classified personnel 

10:30-11:30 Coffee and visitation with 
invited parents 

11:30- 1:00 Lunch ig cafeteria, at 
which time pupils and 
staff members are encour- 
aged to visit informally 
with the visiting team 

1:00- 2:00 Further observation 

2:00- 3:30 Study and discuss ex- 
hibits with principal 
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3:30- 45 00 Meet with faculty committee 

4:00- 4:30 Report to the principal a 
summary of observations 
and recommendations* 

Soon after the on-site visitation, the 

Director completes the "Principal Performance 

Appraisal Record," schedules a conference with 

the principal to discuss the report, and secures 

the principal's signature* Should the principal 

request a review of the Director's appraisal, a 

committee consisting of three or more members of 

the Superintendent's staff will reassess the 

principal's administrative effectiveness and sub- 



mit their recommendations to the Superintendent* 
For each unsatisfactory rating, the principal 
and the Director jointly establish performance 
objectives and complete the "Principal's Job 
Targets Report," Thus, it is only for unsatis- 
factory performance that the job targets or per- 
formance objectives approach is utilized, in 
contrast to school systems that use this approach 
to hold all administrators accountable, 

The "Principal's Performance Appraisal 
Record" and the "Principal's Job Targets Report" 
are reproduced on the following pages* 
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Tulsa Public Schools 
PRINCIPAL'S PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL RECORD 

PRINCIPAL'S NAME SCHOOI 



YI:A1I$ in TtlK \r.AHS AS A >>ARS AS PKINCIPAl. 

TDtJSA t*tlHlir •U^IIIM'II « mHVf 'II*AI IV I'l't^A in: TIIK Vllflflf 

DAT£ OF 0N*S1T£ VISITATION . - ,19 

Place a check in one of the three culumnH at the rinht. Prepare in (iii|ilicote. HiKnotiires required by Administrative Director 
and Principal. ORIGINAL COPY to Principal. CARBON COPY to Principars Personnel File. 


SATISFACTORY 


NEEDS TO 
IMPROVE 




I ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS 








As Organization,' clearly delineates responsibilities and authority; establishes direct lines of coimminication; schedules 
teachers efficiently; adequately super\-ises nonteachinic personnel 








a* BuHine^g affairs: maintains accurate |M*rsonneU pupil, and financial record«>; provides administrative infoniiation as needed 








C, Staff nelection: uorks to assure that a strong j>taff is selected} CfMiperates with Personnel I>epartnient in 
securing replacements 








0* Teacher evaluatiom works to improve classroom instruction by frecpient obsrr\atinn and ccmferences; renders 
fair appraisal of teachers 








£\ Decition makinK: itt professional in workiuK W'tth teachers and, when appropriate, invf»tves them in niakiuK decisions 








f . Siudtftt control: practices preventive discipline by means of open communication with parents and students; p<ilicies and 
practices are reasonable, conducive to leaminK* and uniformly enforced 









COMMBNTSt 



II. INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP SKILLS 








A, Knowtedge of curricutum: demonstrates knowledge of currtcular issues in various subject fields; shows a balanced 
concern for all departments 








A. ttulructionai improvementt Is familiar with K<'od teaching niethods; assists teachers to improve diagnostic and 
teaching procedures 








C* Faculty mettingHt organizes periodic small-group and /or total faculty meetings which are effective In clarifying 
problems and policies and providing professional guidance to teachers 








D. Adaptabitity: cultivates among the facuhy an interest in and awareness f»f new teaching techniques and curricular areas 








Rapport: secures the cooperation of the faculty and the community In achieving the goals nf the sch(M)ls 








f . Achieving ohjectives: strives to clarify the objectives of the schiHil and accomplishes significant improvement each year 








G, Evaluation: systematically evaluates the instructional program; uses results in ^i'rk with faculty to plan 
program improvements 









COMM£NtSt 



III. COMMUNICATION AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 








A, Faculty: demonstrates concent for teacher problems and encouruges oix'n discussion of issues 








Parents: seeks to know the parents, to interpret the scltooTs program to them, and to coo|>erate in wtirthwhtle 
parent programs 








C. Stftdrnts: strives to understund students, considers any reasonable retfuest, communicates to students the 
reasons for schcnd policies 








D. Community invoivt^mvnt: particiuptes in various civic, service, and community groups to help assure their 
knowledge of the school program 








E» Morale: develops high staff morale; operates in a democratic manner; encourages excellence in staff perfortnance through 
constructive suggestii>n; commends achievements of staff members 








F. Support: protects teachers from .tnreasemable demands of parents; res|)ects the professional judgment of teachers 









COMM£NTSt 
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1 

SATISFACTORY 


NEEDS TO 
|j IMPROVE 1 


i 

IS 
Liu: 


IV. PERSONAL QUALITIES 






A. Appearance: •pp«»rance and deme»n«r set an appropHate example for teachers and pupiN 








H» Initiative: shows sustained effort and enthusiasm in the ({uality and quantity of work acc<Hii|>lished 








C. Communication tkHht comnmnicates effectively in front of ^xm\y\ speaks distinctly; uses jutaiidard oral and written KnKllsh 








0. Profe$$ionat growth: continues professional study; attends professional meetinKs reKulorlyj ri'ads 
current professional literature 









COMMENTS: 



V. RECOMMENDATIONS 



ts this Principal rrcommended to continue in his present asslKnnientf 
GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS^ 



YKSQ 



DEFINITIONS OF EVALUATIVE TERMS: 

h Satitfactoru* Meets standards expected of a principal. 

2. NerdM to Improve, Meets only minimum standards expected. 

3. VntcHMfaciory, Falls to meet minimum standards. 

• Any **Un satisfactory** rating requires that the Administrative Di» fctor (u) justify the ratlnic bv written comment, and (b) complete the '^Principars 
Job Targets Report** specifying how the principal can work to overcome the deficiency. ''Needs 1 1 luiprove** ratinKft will be discussed In conference 
with the Princlpah 



Signature of Adminittrative Director 



Date 



Signature of Principat 

Principal Is to check ONE of the statements below: 

I accept the above appraisal of my performance. 



Date 



I request that the Superintendent appoint a Review Committee to restudy this appraisal of niy perfurniance. 



COMMENTS: 



I ULSA f^ontimed) 



TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPAL'S JOB TARGETS REPORT 

PRINCIPAL'S NAME SCHOOL 



Years In the Years as a Years as principal 
Tulsa Public Schools principal In Tulsa In this school 



Date of on-site visitation I9 



Prepare In duplicate (signatures required) 
Original copy to Principal 

Carbon copy to Principal's Personnel File 



Previous Job Targets : 



Is a previous Job Targets Report available for this principal? □ □ 

Yes No 

If yes, what was the date of the last report? 



Administrative Director's assessment of the extent to which earlier job targets have been 
achieved: 



Future Job Targets: 



Signature of Administrative Director*' Date 



Signature of Principal* Date 

* Signatures Indicate agreement that these represent objectives which the principal can be 
reasonably expected to achieve during the next appraisal period. 
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Highland Public Schools ^ 
Highland, Indiana ^ 



Highland school administrators are evalu- 
ated in terms o£ performance In major areas of 
responsibility. Eight task areas are defined i 
but specific criteria of effectiveness are not 
dictated as in the Fairf ield-*Suisun Unified 
School District. Rather > "Indicators of 
Effectiveness/* or descriptions of exemplary 
administrative performance, are suggested for 
each task area [38:14-*3S]* Since these 
descriptions cover all levels of administrators^ 
the individual administrator must decide which 
ones are appropriate indicators for him^ based 
upon the individual role description that he is 
directed to develop from his formal job 
description. **The exact nature of an admin is^ 
trator*s performance in relation to a given 
indicator depends upon his particular adminis- 
trative assignment and his perception of his 
role" 138:61. 

The administrator then identifies specific 
areas in which to improve his skill or knowledge, 
desired terminal performance, activities that 
will enable him to reach the described terminal 



performance, and a system for monitoring his 
progress toward the objectives (administrators 
are encouraged to collect data regarding their 
performance from their subordinates). "Job per-* 
formance objectives written by administrators 
generally can be classified into one of the 
three following categories: (1) Regular or 
routine objectives, (2) Problem-solving 
objectives, or (3) Innovative or improvement 
objectives." Highland's hierarchy of objectives 
places the greatest premium on improvement, then 
problem-solving, and lastly routine objectives. 

Administrative performance is assessed in 
terms of the formal job description, the indica-* 
tors of effectiveness that the administrator has 
identified with his role, and the stat3d self- 
improvement objectives. The administrator's 
immediate superior and one or more appraisees 
selected by the administrator serve as the 
Appraise*! Team [38:36]. 

Tf^e following time schedule [38:4] and 
instruments [38:44-531 are utilized in the 
evaluation procedure. 
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ASSESSMENT STEPS AND TIME SCHEDULE 


Dates 




Action To Be Taken 


Between Feb* 1 & 


(1) 


The appraisee selects the additional members of his Appraisal 


April 1 




Team in cooperation with his immediate superior and files the 






names of the Appraisal Team members with the Personnel Office. 




(2) 


The Immediate superior provides the necessary assistance and 






forms for completing the self«*assessment instrument. 




(3) 


The appraisee reviews his job description in the Board of 






School Trustees Policy Handbook. 




(4) 


The appraisee compares his formal job description with the 






described indicators of administrative effectiveness for each 






of the eight task areas and develops a role description of 






his specific responsibilities* 




(5) 


The appraisee designs his self-development objectives in rela«* 






tion to the descriptions of administrative performance 






described in Section II. 


Between March 1 & 


(1) 


The appraisee completes his self-^assessment instrument. 


April 1 


(2) 


The appraisee and his Appraisal Team schedule a single or 






series of planning conf erence(s) for the purpose of jointly 






setting objectives for the appraisee. 




(3) 


The appraisee and his Appraisal Team agree on specific self** 






development objectives or performance targets for the 






appraisee within the eight categories suggested. They indi** 






cate means for measuring the extent that each objective is 






achieved. 




(4) 


The appraisee files copies of the completed self-^assessment 






instrument with his immediate superior, his selected Appraisal 


* 




Team members and the Personnel Office. 


Between April 1 & 


(1) 


Regular supervisory and administrative contacts are carried 


Feb. 1 




out. 




(2) 


It is the responsibility of the immediate superior to initiate 






the team or individual conferences with the appraisee. 




(3) 


Team conferences between the appraisee and his Appraisal Team 






or between the appraisee and his immediate superior are 






scheduled as needed for the purpose of providing assistance 






to the appraisee as well as to assess his progress in accom«* 






plishing his stated objectives. 


Between Feb* 1 & 


(1) 


The appraisee and Appraisal Team or the appraisee and his 


April 1 




immediate superior meet to review to what extent the appraisee 






has met his stated self-^development objectives. 




(2) 


The Appraisal Team and the appraisee or the immediate superior 






and the appraisee consider appropriate future professional 






growth plans for the appraisee. 
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ASSESSMENT STEPS AND TIME SCHEDULE (ContM) 



By May 1 (1) A Sutmnary Report of Appraisal (IV, B) for each appraisee Is to 

be completed and filed in the Personnel Office by the iimnediate 
superior* A copy of this Sutnmary Report is prepared for the 
appraisee, the Appraisal Team members, innediate superior and 
the Personnel Office. 
(2) A Summary Report of Overall Appraisal (IV, C) for each 

appraisee is to be completed and filed in the Personnel Office 
by the immediate superior. A copy of this Summary Report is 
prepared for the appraisee, the immediate superior, the Super«* 
intendent of Schools and the Personnel Office* 



Between Feb. 1 & (1) The appraisal process for the next assessment time period be- 

April 1 gins for each appraisee. 
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Highland (continued) 



IV, B. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF APPRAISAL 
Name of Administrator 

Administrative Position Year 

I. Evaluation of Achievement of Specific Objectives: (Describe specific evidence 
of attainment) 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
11 • Record of Conference (Dates. Activities, Help Rendered): 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

III. Goals and Objectives Recomnended to the Appraisee For The Next Year By The 
Appraisal Team: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
IV* Coianent by Appraisee: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

V. Signatures (Signature indicates completion of appraisal, not necessarily agreement 
with the appraisal) : 

Appraisee 

Immediate Superior • 

Member of Appraisal Team 

Date 
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IV, c. 

SUMMARY REPORT OF OVERALL APPRAISAI. 

I* Recommendation by Immediate Superior for Further Action: (IncluJe a summary 
evaluation of the appraisee^s overall administrative performance in relation 
to the descriptions of administrative performance described in Section II and 
his formal job description.) 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

II. Commentt' by Appraisee: 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

III. Signatures (Signature indicates appraisee has read this report* , not necessarily 
agreement with appraisal) 

Appraisee ^ - 

Immediate Superior 

Date - 

IV, Action Recommended or Taken by Superintendent: 

(Blank space has ^'j^jen emitted) 

Signature 

Date 
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Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake 

School administrators in the Salt Lake City 
School District are evaluated in terms of their 
achievement o£ self-defined goals that are 
reviewed and agreed upon by their superior* 
Priority goals for each school are developed 
through the participation of faculty, students, 




School District 
City, Utah 

and parents as well as administrators* Indi- 
vidual goals then are derived from the school 
unit goals* The worksheets related to per-* 
formance goals [37!.3-7] and the ^'Monitoring 
Report Form" [37:8] are reproduced below* 
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PART il 



ERIC 



CMTICAL NEEDS (PRIORITY GOALS) OF 
THE LOCAL UNIT (SCHOOL, DEPARTMENT,...) 



These critical concerns have been identified through the involvement of adminis- 
trators, faculty, students, parents and others of the local unit. 



(Blank spaae has been omitted) 



Adopted by the Local Unit for the school year 



EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION 

A. GOALS I HAVE SELECTED WITH WHICH I CAN MAKE A CONTRIBUTION 
The following are goals I feel are acceptable and relevant to my alignment: 



(Blank space has been omitted) 

Review your goals with your supervisor before proceeding. 
The above goals have been reviewed and agreed upon. 

Supervisor Employee 



8^ ;fj^ ^^^^ ^^"^^ ZlJy (Continued) 



EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION (continued) 

B. STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE I EXPECT TO ACHIEVE WITH EACH SELECTED 
GOAL 

I hove considered the support services (supplies, equipment, closs size, closs 
composition, . . .) necessary to reach my performance standards. The following 
ore levels of performance I expect to achieve: 



(Blank space has been emitted) 

Review your expectotions wi*S your supervisor before proceeding. 
The above expectations hove been reviewed and agreed upon. 



Supervisor Employee 



EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION (continued) 

C. METHODS, PROCEDURES, AND TECHNIQUES I WILL USE TO ACHIEVE MY 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE WITH EACH GOAL 



(Blank spaoe has beer, omitted) 



Review your methods, procedures, and techniques with your supervisor before 
proceeding « 

The above methods, . • . , have been reviewed and agreed upon. 



Supervisor 



Employee 



Salt Lake City (continued) 



EMPLOYEE'S CONTRIBUTION (conHnued) 

D. ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES I WILL USE TO DEMONSTRATE ATTAINMENT OF 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE EXPECTED WITH EACH GOAL 



Review your assessment techniques with your supervisor before proceeding. 
The above assessment techniques have been reviewed and agreed upon. 

Supervisor Employee 
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Salt Lake Cn^/ (continued) 



MONITORING REPORT FORM 

Periodically I have drown conclusions regarding theodequocy ond effectiveness of my 
plon« i have made modifications where necessory. I hove token into consideration the 
following: student achievement, learning environment, ond methods of teaching. 



\jOQM 


List Dates 
Kev leweo 
w/Supervi$or 


Comments 


1. 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 


2. 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 


3. 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 


4. 




Employee's: 


Supervisor's: 
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Providence public Schools 
Providence, Rhode Island 



The administrative evaluation process In 
the Providence Public Schools concentrates al- 
most exclusively on the establishment and 
accomplishment of performance objectives* Sev- 
eral features of the process are of special 
Interest! (1) the use of an appraisal team, 
(2) the appralsee evaluation of supportive 
services and overall systems, and (3) the 
appraiser's evaluation of administrative goal 
appropriateness and role clarity. 

The appraisal team consists of: 

1- The appralsee' s Immediate superior, 

2. An administrator from the Provi- 
dence School Department Table of 
Organization, excluding the Busi- 
ness Division, selected by the 
appralsee; and 

3. An administrator, excluding the 
Business Division, selected by 
the superintendent [53:11]. 

The administrator to be evaluated meets 
with the appraisal team by mid-October In order 
to establish performance objectives and means 
of measuring attainment of objectives. At least 



one week prior to this meeting, the administra- 
tor completes and presents to team members the 
"Administrative Performance Objectives Form" 
[53:15] and the "Scope of Responsibility" form 
[53:6]. "Appraisal Summary Form I" [53:20] Is 
completed by the appraisal team following the 
meeting. 

A second conference Is conducted by Febru- 
ary and the "Appraisal Summary Form II" [53:21] 
is completed. Before that date, conferences 
are held bet«^een the appraisers and the admin- 
istrator as needed for the revision or modifi- 
cation of the original performance objectives, 
the adjustment of evaluative procedures, or the 
mutual assessment of performance. 

A formal evaluation conference is held by 
mid-May, at which time "Appraisal Summary Form 
III" [53:22] is completed. Should the adminis- 
trator disagree with the evaluation as submitted 
on the summary form, he may request a conference 
with the superintendent to review the matter. 

The evaluation instruments are presented 
on pages 84 through 89. 



4 
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Providence, Rhode Island 



III* The Instrument 



Name 



Position 



Location 



Date of Evaluation 



Appraisal Period 

INSTRUCTIONS : 

This evaluation instrument is in three sections: 
Part A • Administrative Performance Objective Form 
Part B - Appraisee's Completion Form 
Part C - Appraisal Summary Form 



To Appraisee : Prior to meeting with your ai^praisal team, prepare major 
goals and specific objectives utilizing the attached form. These 
goals/objectives should be related to school, departmental, divi- 
sional and system goals and should reflect your areas of responsi- 
bility. 

Also complete the evaluation procedures column on the 
form as well as the activities column, where possible. 

A copy of the above should be sent to each member of 
your appraisal team at least one week \n advance of the team^s 
first meeting. 



To Appraiser : After receiving the apprai&ee*s administrative perform- 
ance objectives form, arrange an appointment for an appraisal team 
meeting with the appraisMe in order to discuss and negotiate objec- 
tives and related evaluation. 

Subsequent appraisal team meetings, i.e., sessions 2 
and 3, are to be arranged similarly. 

At the conclusion of each appraisal session, i.e., 1, 2, and 3, 
the appropriate section on the appraisal summary form is to be com- 
pleted. 
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PART C. APPRAISAL SUMMARY FORM 



To appraisal team : Please complete the following 
appraisal summary form, i.e., I in October, 
II in February, and III in May. Comment in 
the appropriate ateas after a consensus is 
reached « 



APPRAISAL SUMMARY FORM 
I 

Session gl> to be completed by October 15th « 
(1) Clarity of role definition 



(2) Appropriateness of specific responsibilities 



(3) Goals/Objectives 
Realistic 
Attainable 
Measurable 
Reasonable in No* 



Consistent with 
system's hierarchy 
of goals 

(4) Evaluation Procedures 

Appropriate _ 

Valid 



Appraisers' Signatures^ 



Ap;praisee's Signature 



Date_ 
Date_ 
Date_ 
Date 



88 4\|&l\jl&t£ ?ROWldEfiCB( Continued) 



APPRAISAL SUMMARY FORM 
II 



Session 02t to be completed by February Ist * 
Goals/Objectives 

(1) Describe Interim level and interim degree of attainment of 
objectlve(s) • 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

(2) Analysis of interim level and interim degree of attainment of 
objective(s) • 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

(3) Modification of objectiveCs) and/or evaluation procedures^ if 
necessary* (Make appropriate modifications on Part A)# 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

Appraisers* Signatures Date 

^ Date 



Date 



Appraisee^s Signature ^ Date 



APPRAISAL SUMMARY FORM 
III 



Session tf3> to be completed by May 15th« 
Goals/objectives 

(1) Describe level and degree of attainment of objective(s) « 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

(2) Analysis of level and degree of attainment of objective(s) • 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

(3) Summary 

(Blank space has been omitted) 

(4) Recommendations 

(Blank space ^las been omitted) 
Appraisers* Signatures Date_ 



Date 



Date 



Appraisee^s Signature Date^ 
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Multi^technique evaluation procedures are 
utilized by the Akron Public Schools and the 
Gaston County Schools in assessing a school 
administrator's overall performance and his 
success in meeting designated "job targets" 
[104:71. The greater part of the evaluation 
procedures and forms are the same in both school 
systems. (See Forms 1 and 2). Both systems 
evaluation processes are presented in order to 
illustrate the different combinations of evalu- 
ation techniques that can be implemented. 

During the early summer in the Gaston 
County Schools, or in early fall in the Akron 
Public Schools, each administrator tu be evalu- 
ated develops a description of the broad areas 
of his responsibility as he perceives them. 
The evaluator provides his reactions and sug- 
gestions to approach a clarification of the 
administrator's role. "Job targets" are 
mutually established from the broad areas of 
responsibility. The immediate supervisor has 
the major responsibility to guide and assess 
the appropj ^ateness and significance of the 
individual administrator's defined tasks and 
professio lal development activities in terms 
of the school system's goals and objectives. 

The ctivities directed toward the "job 
targets" are monitored and assessed period- 
ically. In the Akron Public Schools, a "re- 
viewer" [104:61 confers with the evaluator 
regarding the appropriateness of the job 
expectations and targets, reviews the 



evaluator 's appraisal of the administrator's per-* 
formance, and generally assists the evaluator in 
making a valid appraisal. 

Around mid-year, the Akron or Gaston County 
administrator evalutes his performance in ful- 
filling his major areas of responsibility and 
job targets. After completing Section 1 of 
Forms I and II, the administrator forwards the 
forms to his appraiser who completes Section 2 
on both forms. In the Akron Public Schools, 
the evaluator confers with his reviewer, and 
the two agree on final evaluations. In both 
school systems, a conference is scheduled be- 
tween the evaluator and the administrator, and 
differences in appraisals are discussed, the 
appraisal forms are signed, and copies are given 
to the appraisee. 

Akron's evaluation procedures are supple- 
mented by Form III (reproduced on page 94) 
which is also an appraisal of general adminis- 
trative performance and is also discussed in 
conference. 

Gaston County Schools supplements Forms I 
and II with a different Form III. (Its repro- 
duction appears after the common Forms I and II 
and the Akron Form III.) in addition, Gaston 
administrators and evaluators complete and dis- 
cuss a checklist form that is almost identical 
to the North Bast Independent School District 
form already presented. 

The Akron evaluation schedule and the Akron 
and the Gaston County forms follow. 
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PROCEDURES 


AND 


TIME SEQUENCE FOR APPRAISAL 




DATES 




PROCEDURES 


August 15 September 15 




Notifications are sent to appiaisees^ evaluQtors and 
reviewers of appraisal assignments for the year* 


Sepf ember 15 Sepfember 30 


a* 


Meeting of appraisees^ evaluators and reviewers for 
a consideration of role definition and procedures* 


October 1 - October 15 


a. 


Appraisee identifies major areas of his duties and 
responsibilities* (Form 1) 




b. 


Appraisee identifier '*job targets"* (Form 11) 


• 


c* 


Appraisee submits Forms 1 and 11 to Evaluator for 
approval* 


October 15 - November 15 


a* 


Evaluator schedules personal conference with 
Appraisee to clear the suitability of "job targets"* 
Job resDonsib 1 1 i t !es are also reviewed and discussed* 
Upon consensus of appraisee and evaluator^ Forms 1 
and 1 1 are signed* 


November 15 - March 15 


a* 


Intermittent meetings of appraisee and evaluator to 

rf>\/if>ui \At> ^mirc^ of mnnnnprinl rpsnonsini lif i^s ana 

progress toward job targets* 


March 15 -April 1 


a* 


Appraisee completes self-*appraisal and sends the forms 

fn Fwnliinfrnr lForm< 1 nnr^ 1 1 ^ocfrimi 1i 
lu inc bvuiuuiur* \i viriia i uiiu i if jcwiiun if 


April 1 - April 15 


a* 


Evaluator confers with his f<eviewer, explaining and 
Indicating his reasons for the tentative evaluations 
he contemplates recording* Reviewer and Evaluator 
agree upon final evaluations* (Forms 1^11 and 111) 


April 15 - May 15 




Evaluator holds conference with all his appraisees* 
Appraisal forms (Forms 1^11 and 1 1 1) are signed and 
a copy given to the Appraisee* 


June 15 ^ June 30 


a* 


Alt opproisals are completed; Forms 1^11 and 111 are 
filed in the Office of Professional Personnel* 
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Akron (continued) 



Revised 8/73 



AKRON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Personnel and Pupil Services 
FORM I 





EVALUATION KEY 


1 


Emmm iob rMpont<bility 


2 


ComplttM Job rMpontibility 


3 


Partial eomplttiofi of {ob rMpofiilbility 


4 


Fails to complttf iob r«poii«Mlity 



ADMINISTRATIVE APPRAISAL 



Scope of Position > Major Areas of Responsibility 



Section I • for appraisee Section II • for evaluator 



MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 

List in topical form; elaboration not required 



%of 
Time 



COMMENTS 

Should accompany marks of 1 or 4; may relate to any matter 



Signature of Appraisee Oct , 197 Signature of Evaluator Oct , 19V. 



Signature of Appraisee May . 1 97 Signature of Evaluator May , 1 97. 
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Reviled 8/72 





EVALUATION KEY 


1 


Emii^)p^tifttt 


2 


Mtt lob tamt 


3 


fiMtlil oofit^lftloo ol Job tof^M 


. 4 


FaMfld to ffiMt lob ttrffH 



AKRON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Personnel and Pupil Services 
FORM II 



ADMINISTRATIVE APPRAISAL 



Job Targets for Administrative/Supervisory Personnel 

Section I * for appraisee Section II * for evaluator 



JOB TARGETS 

List in topical form; elaboration not required 



COMMENTS 

Should accompany marks of 1 or 4: may relate to any matter 



Signature of Appraisee 



Oct , 197 Signature of Evaluator 



Oct . 197. 



Signature of Appraisee 



May , 197 , , , Signature of Evaluator 



Mry ,197. 
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Revised 8/73 



AKRON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Personnel and Pupil Services 
FORM III 



KEY 




1 • ExMllent 


3 Good 


2 • Vtry Good 


4 ^ Fair 



SUMMARY APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE/SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 



NAME 



DATE 



ASSIGNMENT . 



LOCATION 



APPRAISAL PERIOD: PrQm . 
NAME OF EVALUATOR 



through . 



POSITION , 





1 


2 


3 


4 


Comments 


1 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
























SiiMcit & Voica 










HMlthft ViuMtv 










Emotional Stability 










M LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 












IWillingnau to maka daeiiioni and acctpt 
rMpontibility: Porctfulnm; Ability to 
fHact dasirabla changts} 












Ml PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE & 
UNDERSTANDING 












lEntant of information and knowladga 
naadad to function as an oducational laadar} 












IV ENTHUSIASM AND INITIATIVE 












V SUCCESS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 












(Jud^mant, logical thinking, creativity, imagination) 












VI SUCCESS'IN ADMINISTRATION 












(Planning. oraaniiing» communicating, influencing) 












VII SUCCESS IN SUPERVISION 












(Evaluating and inproving teaching; 
developing e strong instructionel progrem) 












VIII ABM ITV TO BUILD MORALE 












(Democretic in interpersonel reletionshipt; 
listens to other points of view) 












IX RELATIONS WITH COLLEAGUES 












X RELATIONS WITH SCHOOL COMMUNITY 












XI ATTENTION TO DETAIL AND ROUTINE 













Arees of Strength 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATI 
Areas in need of Improvement 


ON 

Summary Comments 









Signituri of Appraiset 
Signetura of Eveluetor _ 



Date. 
Date. 
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Gaston County * North Carolina 



Form 3 

1. What arc the highlights of your job performance during the past year? (Special 
studies, projects, experiments, individual contributions, distinctions, and 
innovations* ) 



2. What factors have inhibited the attainment of your objectives? Why? 



3« I. ' tt conferences attended, courses taken, studies made* etc* as part of ^he 
r gram for your own professional growth* 



4* List bel'^w those duties and responsibilities to which you feel you should give 
more concerted attention during the coming year* 



5* What major strategy changes do you anticipate for the coming year? 



GENERAL EVALUATION 

Evaluation code: Use the number that best describes extent of achievement, blending both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects* 

Low High 
I I I I I 

1 2 3 4 5 







Performance Factors 


Appraisee 


Eva lu a tor 


1* 


Knowledge 


Extent of information and knowledge 
needed to function as an educational 
leader* 


( ) 


( ) 


2* 


Planning 


Degree to which careful planning is done 
before an action is taken* 


( ) 


( ) 


3* 


Follow-Through 


Evidence that planning and actions are 
carried out to a successful conclusion* 


( ) 


( ) 


4* 


Organization 


Extent to which own work is well-organ-* 
ized as well as that of those supervised* 


( ) 


( ) 


5* 


I-nitiative 


Evidence of ability to originate and 
develop constructive ideas and actions* 


( ) 


( ) 


6* 


Decision-Making 


Degree to which decisions are sound, 
timely, and effectively carried out* 


( ) 


( ) 


7* 


Communication 


Extent to which both superiors, subordi-* 
nates and staff are kept well-informed* 


( ) 


( ) 


8* Ability to 
Motivate 


Evidence of ability to inspire and 
challenge those whose performance is 
directed or supervised « 


( ) 


( ) 


9* 


Ability to 
Develop 


Extent of ability to promote development 
and growth of those directed or super- 
vised* 


( ) 


( ) 



o ■ 
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District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D.C. and 
Phoenix Union High School System, Phoenix, Arizona 



The administrative evaluation procedures 
and forms utilized In the District of Columbia 
Public Schools and the Phoenix Union High School 
System are almost Identical except for variation 
In calendar schedule* Administrators In both 
systems are appraised in terms of performance 
objectives and over-all performance as rated by 
a checklist of "desirable" administrative actlv- 
Itlc . and skills. Objectives are proposed by 
the administrator and adjusted or approved In 
conference with his Immediate superior* The 



administrator also identifies: (1) factors 
Inhibiting the effective operation of the school 
and (2) assistance or corrective actions from 
the central office that would help alleviate the 
problems* 

The District of Columbia's administrative 
evaluation Instrument and Its accompanying pro* 
cedural description [98:8-19] are reproduced on 
pages 97 through 104* Following the Instrument 
Is the Phoenix Union evaluation schedule [2:2]* 
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DI STRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PROCEDURES FOR PERFORMANCE EVALUATION OF ADMINISTRATORS 
AND SUPERVISORS-SAL/\RY CLASSES 2-U ^ 

!♦ ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION PROCEDURE 

A. EVALUATEES WORKSHEET FOR SUBMITTAL TO SU PERIORS; 

Each administrator will submit a statement of goals and objectives for his area 
of responsilility between August 15 and September 30. In the case of newly 
appointed officers this statement will be submitted upon a mutually agreed date 
between the officer and his immediate supervisor but in no case later than 60 
days after assuming the position to which he was appointed. These goals will be 
agreed upon by the administrator and his inmediate supervisor. They will be 
listed in order of priority within the following categories: 

1. Long Range - one year or more 

2. Short Range - within one school year 

B. CONFERENCE AGREEMENT ; 

Objectives and goals are subject to modification upon mutual agreement in writing 
between the parties concerned prior to September 30, or at the First Conference 
Report. 

C. FIkST conference REPORT : 

The first appraisal session between the administrator and his immediate super- 
visor will be held no later than 60 days from the date of the agreement on the 
goals and objectives. This appraisal session will measure performance of the 
administrator in meeting hi? responsibilities as well as his progress toward 
attainment of the established goals and objectives - long and short range. At 
this time, the first Adninistrator Performnae Revierj will be completed on the 
attached form. 

p. While continuing communication between the administrator and his supervisor is 
desirable, discretionary conferences shall be held upon written request by either 
party. The results of discretionary conferences will be summarized in writing 
and signed by both parties. 



E. 



A written summary of the results of each evaluation session or discretionary 
conference will be prepared by the supervisor and provided for the administrator. 
Any disagreements at the time of conference will be discussed and resolved with 
the resolution being stated in writing. In the event that disagreements cannot 
be resolved, the appraisal will be referred to the appeal process as outlined in 
this document. Copies of all written communication contributing to the evalu- 
ation of the administrator shall be entered into the administrator's personnel 
file by his supervisor. 

F. END-OF-YEAR CONFERENCE REPORT ; 

The final evaluation session will Involve the same procedures as th? first 
appraisal session (see section C above) and will be conducted between May 1 
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and June 30* For temporary and probationary officers the final evaluation 
will be conducted no later than 60 days prior to the anniversary d.ite of his 
appointment* 

II • ADMINISTRATIVE EVALUATION APPEAL PROCESS 

Any disagreements on Job performance which cannot be resolved In the evalu- 
ation session are to be referred to the appeal process* The procedure 
utilized by an administrator and his supervisor In endeavoring to obtain a 
satisfactory resolution of disagreements on job performance shall be as 
follows: Disagreements must be submitted In writing by each party to the 
supervisor's immediate superior* If the disagreement is not resolved at this 
first level within ten school days» the original appeal shall be referred in 
writings together with the superior's report, to the next administrative level 
as follows: Assistant Principal to Principal; to Director; to Assistant Super- 
intendent; to Deputy Superintendent; and to the Superintendent or his designee* 

(Blank Gpaoe ^las been omitted) 



EVALUATEES WORKSHEET FOR SUBMITTAL TO SUPERIOR - Submitted Prior to September 30, or 
the agreed upon date in the case of temporary or probationary officers* 



Administrator 



Building or School Date 



1* Please list in order of priority and discuss the specific program, goals (short 
and long term), and objectives to which you and your staff will give major 
attention during the new school year, as well as future years* Please Indicate 
the present .status of each program, goal» and objective* Please attach addl* 
tional sheets as needed* 

(Blank space has bsen omitted) 



EVALUATEES WORKSHEET FOR SUBMITTAL TO SUPERIOR 

II* Major Concerns: What factors have inhibited the attainment of the quality of 
operation desired in your department or school* List them below and describe 
each one briefly* (i*e*» services available, personnel, program, pupils, plant, 
parents , communi ty * ) 

(Blank space has been omitted) 



How can the central office help remedy the situation? 

(Blank space has been omitted) 
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EVALUATEES WORKSHEET FOR SUBMITTAL TO SUPERIOR 



III. What trends do you see emerging In your school or in the district which may affect 
the role of your department or school la the future development of the District of 
Columbia Public Schools? 



(Blank spaap has beer, omitted) 



Signed 
Date 



Note: 1 copy to administrator 

1 copy to administrator's supervisor 
1 copy to assistant superintendent 
1 copy to personnel officer 
1 copy to personnel file 



CONFERENCE AGREEMENT - (Submitted Prior to September 30, or the agreed upon date In the 
case of temporary or probationary officers) 



Administrate r 



Building or School Q^^e 

Supervisor Title 



I* The following Is a list of programs, goals, anu objectives In priority to be con- 
sidered for the year in the evaluation process of the above administrator. 



(Blank $prjoe has been orfiitten) 



Administrator Supervisor 

Note: 1 copy to administrator 

1 copy to administrator's supervisor 
1 copy to assistant superintendent 
1 copy to personnel officer 
1 copy to personnel file 
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District of Columbia (continued) 



FIRST CONFERENCE REPORT - (Submitted at the completion of the first appraisal session) 



Administrator 



Building or School 
Supervisor 



Date 



Title 



The following is a report of the supplemental conference to discuss progress towards pro- 
grams, goals, and objectives of the above administrator* 



(Blank svaoe has beer, orvitted) 



Administrator 

Note: 1 copy to administrator 

1 copy to administrator's supervisor 
1 copy to assistant superintendent 
1 copy to personnel officer 
1 copy to personnel file 



Supervisor 



END OF YEAR CONFERENCE REPORT - (Submitted Prior to June 30. For temporary and proba- 
tionary officers this report must be submitted 60 days prior to the anniversary date of 
his appointment) 



Administrator 



Building or School 
Supervisor 



Date 



Title 



The following is a report of the conference to consider realization of goalij, programs, 
and objectives of the above administrator. Recommendation made concerning special 
recognition, retention, probation, or termination* 

(Blank space hns been omitted) 



Administrator 

Notet 1 copy to administrator 

1 copy to administrator's supervisor 
1 copy to assistant superintendent 
1 copy to personnel officer 
1 copy to personnel file 



Supervisor 
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101 .<\!S>^ District of Columbia (contimed) 




Phoenix Union High School System, Arizona 



TIME 



PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION SCHEDULE 

PART I 



GOALS/OBJECTIVES 



PART II 

PERFORMANCE 
(CHECKLIST) 



No later than 
October 15th 



Formulate Goals/ 

Objectives 
(Administrator and 
Evaluator) 



No later than 
January 15th 



Review Progress 
in reaching Goals/ 

Objectives 
(Administrator and 

Evaluator) 



Evaluate the 
Administrator's Per-^ 
formance by using the^ 
Checklist and communi- 
cate some to 
Administrator 
(Evaluator) 



No later than 
February 1st 



Report results 
to Personnel 
Department 
(Evaluator) 



Report results 
to Personnel 
Department 
(Evaluator) 



No later than 
June 30th 



ERLC 



Review attainment 
of Goals/Objectives 
(Administrator and 
Evaluator) 
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Oakley Union School District 
Oakley, California 



Oakley Union School District administrators 
are appraised in terms of their job description 
and responsibilities (partially determined by 
district goals), their individual goals and/or 
objectives, and specific elements of program 
improvement/student progress • 

The evaluation process is conducted either 
by: (1) the "prime evaluator" [35:23], who is 
the administrator's immediate superior, or 
(2) an evaluation team based upon mutual agree- 
ment. "Whether the evaluation is conducted by 
the prime evaluator or an evaluation team, the 
final written evaluation summary must bear the 
signature of the prime evaluator* If an evalu- 
ation team is used, the final written evaluation 
summary also must bear the signatures of team 
members" 135:23] • 

An initial conference between the prime 
evaluator and the evaluatee is held prior to 
mid-October* During that conference, agreement 
is reached and recorded on the following items: 
1. District/school goals and/or ob- 
jectives as written with mutually 
agreed upon exceptions, additions, 
and other changes; 
2* Individual goals and/or 

objectives; 
3. Evaluation procedures that will 
be used as agreed upon and expli- 
citly stated; 
4* Duties and responsibilities of 

evaluatee which will be evaluated; 
5. Areas in which assessment of pro- 
gram improvement/student progress 
will take place; and 
6« Techniques to be used in assess- 
ment of program improvement/stu- 
dent progress. [33:24] 
The evaluatee and the prime evaT'ator both 
sign this agreement and keep a copy* The agree-* 
ment may be revised during the course of the 



In formulating this agreement, several fac- 
tors are to be considered: 

The number of other certificated per- 
sonnel, students, parents, and other 
citizens with whom contact is required 
by the job along with the amount of 
time required for such contacts. 

The adequacy of assistance available 
(and which may be provided) to the 
evaluatee when there is an indication 
of need for that assistance* 

The relative potential of students en- 
rolled in the program(s) or receiving 
the service(s) provided by the 
evaluatee* 

The degree of program/services co- 
operation and support given by 
certificated teaching personnel who 
provide instruction/service, and by 
other certificated non-teaching per- 
sonnel who work with the evaluatee in 
a supervisory or peer relationship* [35:23-24] 

Each administrator is evaluated at mid-year 
and at the end of the year. In these appraisals, 
three of the following types of evaluative data 
must be utili2ed~(l) , (2), and either (3) or 
(4), determined by mutual agreement of the admin- 
istrator and prime evaluator: 

1* Self-evaluation (Required); 
2* Specific means of assessment of pro- 
gram improvement/student progress to 
be agreed upon (Required); 
3* Participation of school faculties as 
indicated below: 

a. Written responses of teachers 
knowledgeable of the services 
performed by the evaliatee, and 

b* Written responses of district- 
level non-teaching certificated 
personnel who have direct knowl-- 
edge of services provided by the 
evaluatee; 

4. Assessment by administrator- requested, 
evaluator-requested, or faculty- 
requested evaluation team consisting 
of the following members: 

a* The evaluatee*8 prime evaluator 
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direct or indirect super- 
visory relationship to the 
evaluatee to act as chairmani 

b« A peer colleague of the 
evaluatee, mutually agreed 
upon by the evaluatee and 
his prime evaluator, 

c« Two or more mutually agreed 
upon teachers for evaluator- 
requested or evaluatee- 
requested evaluation teams, 

d* Two or more teachers elected by 
the faculty for faculty-re- 
quested evaluation teams, and 

e* Additional members mutually 
agreed upon by the above team 
members and the evaluatee* [35:24] 

When an evaluation team is utilized, written 
appraisals by the total faculty must be incorpor- 
ated In the evaluation* The Preliminary and/or 
Final Conference (s) may be attended by the evalu- 
ation team upon invitation by either the evalu- 
atee or the evaluator* 

Other sources of evaluative data may be 
used in addition to the three required sources* 
These optional sources include observations of 
colleague relationships, written responses of 
randomly- samp led students, parents, and other 
lay persons knowledgeable of the evaluatee' s 
services, and interviews/written responses of 
other school and district administrators* 

Around mid-year, the preliminary evaluation 
conference is scheduled* The administrator com- 
pletes an interim "Evaluatee 's Self-Evaluation** 
(see page 110) and discusses in conference with 
the prime evaluator (and evaluation team if re- 
quested) the progress he is making toward his 
established goals and/or objectives* The prime 
evaluator completes the "Preliminary Evaluation 
Summary** (reproduced on page 111)* 

The final evaluation is conducted at least 
60 days prior to the end of the school year* 
The procedure follows these steps: 

1* The prime evaluator id provided the 
agreed-upon data at least one week 
, prior to the final conference* 

2« the evaluatee presents a written 



self-evaluation (**Evaluatee*s Self- 
Evaluation**) during the final con- 
ference with his prime evaluator (and 
the evaluation team if requested)* 

3* The evaluator presents, in working 
draft form, and evaluation of the 
administrator's accomplishment of 
goals/objectives along with qualify- 
ing statements* Such opinions must 
be based on evaluation methods used 
and evaluative data collected* 

4* In the final conference, the prime 
evaluator and evaluatee will ex- 
change these written informal 
evaluations and discuss areas of 
agreement and disagreement* The 
self-evaluation statement will be 
returned to the evaluatee at the 
end of the conference* The prime 
evaluator may or may not elect to 
give the evaluatee a copy of his 
working draft evaluation* If the 
evaluation was conducted by a team, 
the team may be present at the final 
conference if invited by either the 
evaluatee or prime evaluator* In 
any case, the team members must sign 
the **Flnal Evaluation Summary*** 

5* After the final conference, the 

prime evaluator will write the **Final 
Evaluation Summary,** on which there 
is also space for the evaluatee to 
make comments or to state disagree- 
ment with the evaluation* The prime 
evaluator and the administrator will 
meet together briefly to sign the 
**Final Evaluation Summary.** The 
evaluatee* s signature does not imply 
agreement* It only indicates that 
he has read the evaluation and under- 
stands that he has the opportunity 
to respond in writing* [35:261 
All forms related to the initial, preliminary, 
and final evaluation conferences follow* 
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Oakley Union Elementary School District, California 




Page one of two pages 



DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 



INITIAL CONFERENCE FORM 
(To be Completed by October 15) 



Program/ Individual Goals and/or Objectives* 
(Agreed upon by Evaluatee and Prime Evaluator) 



Date 



Evaluatee^ s Name 

Position 

No* of years in Position 



No. of years in District 



I. MODIFICATION, ACCEPTANCE (cross out one) of job description/responsibilities and 
district program goals, and/or objectives. (Modifications must be described.) 



II. ADDITIONAL INDIVIDUAL GOALS AND/OR OBJECTIVES (optional: to include professional 
development activities if appropriate.) 



Ill* Agreed-*upon specific elements of Program improvement/student progress (based upon 
subject area statement (s) of Standards of Expected Student Progress and Techniques 
of Assessment of Progress). 



May be modified by mutual agreement during the course of the year. 



Oakley Union Schooi District (continued) 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 



Initial Conference Form (Cont'd) 



IV* EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES TO BE USED (Check those to be used) 

(These may be modified by mutual agreement during the course of the year*) 



Please 
Check 



Notes/Comments 



1. 
2. 



Self "Evaluation (required) 



Specific means of Assessment of Pro- 
gram Improvement/student Progress* 
( r equ ir ed ) ( Spec i f y ) 



a* 
b* 
c* 



3* Specific means of Evaluating Program 
Management/Preservation of Learning 
Environment* (required) (Specify) 



a* 



b* 






c* 






Interviews and/or Written Survey 
Questionnaires* 

a* Teachers (required) 






b* Other Certificated Personnel 






c* Students 






d* Parents 






e* Other (specify) 







5* Observation of student and/or teacher 
activities in relation to program* 



6* Observation of colleague relationships* 
7* Evaluation Team 



8* Other (specify) 



S igna tur es ; 

Evaluatee 



Prime Evaluator 



Date 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 

EVALUATEE'S SELF-EVALUATION 

(To be completed by the evaluatee prior to the preliminary and final conferences) 

I. Make a statement concerning the extent to which your goals and/or objectives are* 
being attained* 



II* Support your statement with examples where applicable (specify outcomes or results; 
i.e., those indicated as anticipated in the Goals and/or Objectives Agreement.) 



III. Suggestions for further attainment of goals and/or objectives. 



IV. State your assessment of program improvement/student progress in areas agreed upon 
in Initial Conference Form. Corroborate your statement with appropriate data. 



A copy of this form is to be completed by the evaluatee prior to both the Preliminary and 
Final Evaluation Conferences. It is to be brought to each conference, discussed, and 
returned to the evaluatee after final conference. 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN REUTION TO PROGRAM 

PRELIMINARY EVALUATION SUMMARY 

To be completed by March 1 for evaluatees with permanent status; by December 15 for other 
evaluatees. Distribution: 1 copy for prime evaluator* 1 for the evaluatee^ and 1 for 
Personnel Office. 

Evaluatee Prime Evaluator 

Position Position 

No* of years in this position Date 

No. of years in District Evaluation period: From To 



I. Evaluation based on stated and agreed-upon goals and/or objectives for the year. 



II. Evaluation of performance in instructional and related areas: program improvement/ 
student progress. 



III. Evaluation of performance in program management and preservation of learning environ- 
ment, (as stated on Initial Conference Form) 



IV. Evaluation of performance in relation to District job description, (as stated on 
Initial Conference Form) 



V« Evaluation of performance in additional assigned responsibilities adjunct to regular 
assignment, (as stated on Initial Conference Form) 



ERJC 
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Oakley Union School District (continued) 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 



Prellmtnary Evaluation Summary (Cont^d) 



Evaluatee 
Position 



No. of years In this position 
No. of years in District 



PrliDS Evaluator 

Pes It Ion 

rate 



Evaluation period: From 



To 



VI. Suggestions and means to help the evaluatee further achieve Goals and/or Objectives 
and/or to Improve in areas evaluated above. 



VII. Evaluatee *s Comments: 



Signature of Prime Evaluator: 

Signatures of Team (secondary evaluators) : 
(If a team Is used) 



Date Signature of Evaluatee: 



ERLC 



The evaluatee^s signature does not Indicate evaluatee^s agreement with the written evalu- 
ation, but Indicates that he has read It and understands ^hat he has the opportunity of 
responding In writing. If the evaluatee submits a written response » It shall become a 
permanent part of all copies of the evaluation report. 
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Page one of three pages 

DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 

FINAL EVALUATION SUMMARY 

To be in the Personnel Office 60 days prior to the end of the school woric year* Distri- 
bution: 1 copy for principal, 1 for evaluatee, 1 for Personnel Office. 

Evaluatee Prime Evaluator 



Position Position 

No. of years in this position Date 



No. of years in District Evaluation period: From To 



I. Evaluation based on stated and agreed-upon goals and/or objectives for the year. 



II. Evaluation based on performance in instructional and related areas: program 
improvement /student progress. 



III. Evaluation of performance in program management and preservation of learning environ- 
ment, (as stated on Initial Conference Form) 



IV. Evaluation of performance in relation to District Job Description, (as stated on 
Initial Conference Form) 



ERLC 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 



Final Evaluation Summary (Cont^d) 



Evaluatee 
Position 



No. of years In this position 
No. of years In District 



Prime Evaluator 

Position 

Date 



Evaluation period: From 



To 



V. Evaluation of performance in additional assigned responsibilities adjunct to 
regular assignment, (as mutually agreed upon by evaluator and evaluatee) 



VI. Future Goals and/or Objectives, (as mutually agreed upon by evaluator and evaluatee) 



VII. Prime evaluator 's proposals to help the evaluatee further achieve goals and /or 

objectives and/or to improve In areas evaluated above, (as mutually agreed upon by 
evaluator and evaluatee) 



VIII. Evaluatee* s Comments: 
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DISTRICT GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED NON-TEACHING PERSONNEL 

IN RELATION TO PROGRAM 



Final Evaluation Summary (Cont^d) 

Evaluatee Prime Evaluator 

IX« Statement of sources for evaluative information: 



The method(s) used for involvement of other knowledgeable persons in this evalu- 
ation was (were) the following: (Please check) 

written response of teachers 

written response of non-teaching certificated personnel 

written response of parents and lay persons 

written response of students 

written response of peers 



interviews with school, community and district administrators, teachers, 

and non-teaching personnel (please circle those that apply) 

observation of student/ teacher contacts 

evaluation team 

other 

please specify 

The total number of other knowledgeable persons involved in this evaluation 
was ♦ 

Signature of Prime ;>aluator: 



Signatures of Team (secondary evaluators): 
(if a team is used) 



Date Signature of Evaluatee: 



The evaluatee* s signature does not indicate evaluatee^s agreement with the written evalu- 
ation, but indicates that he has read it and understands that he has the opportunity of 
responding in writing* If the evaluatee submits a written response, it shall become a 
permanent part of all copies of the evaluation report. 
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V Wellesley Public Schools 

Wellesleyt Massachusetts 



The Wellesley Public Schools have developed 
a merit pay system for administrators based upon 
the evaluation of administrative performance. 
Success in realizing goals and performance in 
general areas of responsibility are evaluated. 

In the first step of the evaluation process, 
administrative position descriptions are pre- 
pared (Vellesley^s were prepared by outside con- 
sultants) that focus on the dimensions of the 
position, objectives, horizontal and vertical 
coordination, and principal accountabilities. 
At least three formal conferences are scheduled 
between the administrator and his immediate su** 
Perior* Each conference is followed by a mu- 
tually agreed upon report, written by the supe- 
rior, and forwarded to the Superintendent: 
1« The first conference occurs on or 
before October 15 for the purpose 
of articulating goals and for any 
other purpose mutually agreed 
upon • 



2. The second conference occurs on 
or before January 15 so that th\> 
evaluator may give the adminis- 
trator a preliminary evaluation 
or performance report. 

3. The third conference is scheduled 
on or before May 15 for the final 
evaluation. The evaluator will 
provide his evaluatees, at least 
two days prior to the final evalu- 
ation conference, all his intended 
recommendations for increases 
stated in percentages. Only tho^e 
factors identified on the grid 
(see page 117) may be considered. 

On or before June 1, each administrator is 
notified in writing regarding the Superintendent's 
salary recommendation, which will be presented 
to the school committee. His decision, or any 
part of the evaluation process may be the sub- 
ject of a grievance but not arbitration. 
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